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SAfl  FRAl^CISCO 
CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSIOrj 
RESOLUTION  NO.  7508 

WHEREAS,  A  dra.ft  environmental  impact  report,  dated  August  27,  1976, 
hci.s  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  in  connection  with 
Ec-EF75.241:  Initiate  Rr^habil i taticn  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  in  the  Upp^r 
Ashbury,  consisting  of  portions  of  U.  S.  Census  Tract  171,  in  orr'er  to 
rehabilitate  deteriorated  housing  units  and  provide  related  public  imprcve- 
msnts;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Department  duly  filed  a  notice  of  completion  of  the  draft 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  California  Resources  Agency,  gave  other 
notice  and  requested  comments  as  required  by  law,  made  the  report  available 
to  the  general  public  and  catisfied  other  procedural  requirements;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  City  Planning  Commission  held  duly  advertised  public 

hearings  on  said  draft  environmental  impact  report  on  Scpteriiber  21  ,  1976, 

and  October  14,  1976,  at  which  opportunity  was  given  for  public  participa- 
tion and  comnionts ;  ar-d 

WHEREAS,  A  final  environmental  impact  report,  dated  December  2,  1976, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department,  based  upon  the  draft  environmental 
impact  report,  any  consultations  and  comments  received  during  the  review 
process,  any  additional  information  that  became  available,  and  a  response 
to  any  comments  that  raised  significant  points  concerning  effects  on  t'>:2 
environment,  all  as  required  by  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  On  December  2,  1976,  the  Cornmission  reviewed  the  final  envir- 
onmental impact  report,  and  found  that  the  contents  of  said  report  and  the 
procedures  through  which  it  v.as  prepared,  publicized  and  revic-v/ed  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act,  the 
Guidelines  of  the  Secretary  for  Resources  and  San  Francisco  requirements; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESCLVlD,  That  the  City  Planning  Commission  does  hereby 
find  the  Final  Envi ronrri^ntc.'!  I-'p'ct  RGr'or%  dat«'-d  December  2,  1975,  concern- 
ing the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Plan  for  the  Upper  Ashbury,  is  adeeuate, 
accurai:e  and  obj^icti vr. ,  and  does  hereby  CERTIFY  THE  COi-i^^LETIOii  of  said  Report 
in  compliance  wit,',  the  California  Envi ronniental  Quality  Act  and  the  State 
G'.jidel  ines; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Commission  in  certifying  the 
completion  of  said  Report  does  hereby  find  that  the  project  as  proposed 
will  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environment. 


CITY  PLANNING  CCmiSSION 


Resolution  No.  7608 
Page  Tvv'o 


I  hereby  cerf'fy  that  the  foregoing  Resolution  was  ACOPTED  by  the 
City  Planning  Ccmmission  at  its  regular  meeting  of  December  2,  1976. 


Lynn  E.  Pio 
Secretary 


AYES:  Commissi onsrs  De-arman,  Lau,  Mellon,  Rosenblatt 

NOES:  Commissioners  Diorman,  Finn,  Starbuck 

ABSENT:  Nona 

PASSED:  December  2,  1976 

D  REF  711 .4097  Sa52f r 

San  Francisco  (Calif.). 

Dept.   of  City  Planning. 
Final  environmental 

impact  report  and 
1976. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


CITY  PLANNING  COr'iillSSION 
RESOLUTION  NO.  7609 

WHEREAS,  A  draft  environmental  iiripact  statement,  dated  August  27,  1976, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  in  connection  with 
EE-EF75.241:  Initiate  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  in  the  Upper 
Ashbury,  consisting  of  portions  of  U.  S.  Census  Tract  171,  in  order  to 
rehabilitate  deteriorated  housing  units  and  provide  related  public  improve- 
ments; and 

WHEREAS,  The  Department  duly  advertised  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  File  an 
environmental  impact  statement,  gave  other  notice  and  requested  comments  as 
required  by  law,  made  the  statement  available  to  the  general  public  and 
satisfied  other  procedural  requirements;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  City  Planning  Commission  held  duly  advertised  public 
hearings  on  said  draft  environmental  impact  statement  on  September  21,  1976, 
and  October  14,  1976,  at  which  opportunity  was  given  for  public  participation 
and  comments;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  draft  environmental  impact  statement  has  been  amended  by 
the  Department,  based  upon  any  consultations  and  comments  received  during 
the  review  process,  any  additional  information  that  became  available,  and  a 
response  to  any  comments  that  v-aised  significant  points  concerning  effects 
on  the  environment,  all  as  required  by  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Commission  has  certified  the  completion  of  a  final  envir- 
onmental impact  report  for  the  subject  proposal  in  compliance  with  the 
California  Environmental  Quality  Act  and  the  State  EIR  Guidelines; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  City  Planning  Commission  does  hereby 
recommend  that  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  dated  November  18, 
1976,  as  amended  by  the  addition  of  Chapter  13  on  December  2,  1975,  concern- 
ing the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  for  the  Upper  Ashbury,  be  found  by 
the  Mayor,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
authorized  to  assume  the  status  of  a  responsible  Federal  official,  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (liEPA),  insofar  as  t!ie  provisions  of  NEPA 
apply  to  the  HUD  responsibilities  for  environmental  review,  to  be  adequately 
accurate  and  objective,  and  that  the  Mayor  CERTIFY  THE  COMPLETION  of  said 
Statement  in  compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
applicable  HUD  Guidelines. 


CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


Resolution  No.  7509 
Page  Two 


I  hereby  certify  that  tie  foregoing  Resolution  was  ADOPTED  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission  at  its  regular  meeting  of  December  2,  1976. 


Lynn  E.  Pio 
Secretary 

AYES:       Commissioners  Dearman,  Lau,  Mellon,  Rosenblatt 
NOES:       Commissioners  Bierman,  Finn,  Starbuck 
ABSENT:  None 
PASSED:    December  2,  1976 
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CHAPTER  I.  SUMMARY 


The  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  is  a  financial  assistance 
and  code  enforcement  program,  designed  to  carry  out  the  City's  policy  of 
residential  rehabilitation  and  neighborhood  conservation.     It  operates  in 
selected  areas  of  San  Francisco,  and  requires  that  all  dwelling  units  within 
such  areas  be  rehabilitated  when  necessary  to  meet  the  health  and  safety 
standards  contained  in  the  City's  Housing  Code.    The  Upper  Ashbury  area 
of  San  Francisco,  containing  approximately  3,700  dwelling  units  and  8,700 
persons,  was  designated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  a  RAP  area  in  June, 
1974,  and  would  be  subject  to  the  program  when  funds  are  released  for  pro- 
gram activities. 

Funds  for  the  program  activities  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  would  be  provided 
frqpi  the  City's  Community  Development  Block  Grant.    Before  these  funds  can 
be  released,  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  program  must  be  evaluated, 
in  light  of  the  controversy  in  the  proposed  area  regarding  the  social  and  econom- 
ic impacts  of  displacement  due  to  rehabilitation  and  rehabilitation  costs. 

Without  various  mitigation  measures,  there  would  be  potential  displace- 
ment resulting  from  the  code  enforcement  activities  of  the  program.     The  extent 
of  potential  displacement  is  estimated  to  be  144  families  and  104  individuals. 
Because  the  economic  impact  of  higher  rents  after  rehabilitation  would  affect 
lower  income  households    proportionately  gr3a.tGr  than  niddle  or  upper  income 
households,  tlie'Telocation  of  these  households  frciA  tho  aroa,  should  that  occur, 
v7ould  havo  an  impact  on  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  area. 

The  potential  impact,  however,  would  be  mitigated  through  the  use  of 
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various  financial  assistance  programs  and  mechanisms,  such  as  the  relocation 
assistance  policy,  the  hardship  loan  program,  the  use  of  Federal  Section  8 
housing  assistance  payments  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  code  compliance  moratoria  granted  by  the  Abatement  Appeal 
Board.     Relocation  assistance.  Hardship  Loans,  and  code  compliance  moratoria 
would  be  available  only  in  situations  in\ol ving  rehabilitation  required  to 
bring  a  building  into  code  compliance.    Where  no  rehabilitation  is  required, 
these  mitigation  measures  would  not  be  available.     Rent  assistance  under  Section  8, 
however,  would  be  available  to  qualified  households  whether  rehabilitation  in 
their  unit  was  required  or  not.    Changes  in  the  socio-economic  characteristics 
of  the  area  are  not  anticipated  to  be  significant. 

Other  impacts  of  the  program  would  include  increases  in  the  use  of 
energy  and  water,  and  in  the  amount  of  sewage  and  solid  waste.     These  im- 
pacts would  be  immeasurably  small,  however,  because  no  increase  in  population 
in  the  area  is  expected  to  result  from  the  program;  rather,  improved  utilities 
and  facilities  would  be  expected  (i.e.,  new  plumbing,  wiring,  or  bathrooms). 

The  public  improvements  plan  would  provide  approximately  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  improvements  to  the  parks,  sidewalks,  schoolyards,  streets 
and  parking  facilities  within  the  area.     These  improvements  would  help  im- 
plement policies  of  the  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  and  Transportation 
Element  of  the  City's  Master  Plan,  and  policies  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  Im- 
provement Plan,  endorsed  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  in  August,  1973. 

The  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  is  subject  to  environmental  review 
under  both  California  and  Federal  law;  therefore,  this  document  is  a 
joint  draft  environmental  impact  report  and  statement  (EIR/S) .    For  additional 
information  about  the  proposed  project,  contact  the  Department  of  City  Planning, 
100  Larkin  Street,  San  Francisco,  94102,    (415)  558-3056,   (Selina  Bendix, 
Environmental  Review  Officer;  Alec  S.  Bash  EIR/S  Coordinator,  or   (415)  558-5423 
Nathaniel  Taylor,  Project  Director) .     Chapter  XII  includes  a  distribution  list 
of  agencies,  groups  and  individuals  from  whom  comments  have  been  requested. 
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CHAPTER  TWO.     PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974^'^  San  Francisco's  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  and 
each  individual  project  within  it  are  subject  to  State  and  Federal  environ- 
mental law,  under  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  and 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) ,  respectively.    The  city's  block 

grant  application  for  1975  has  been  reviewed  for  environmental  impact,  and 

2/ 

the  combined  Environmental  Impact  Report/Statement  (EIR/S)—    has  been 

certified  adequate,  accurate  and  objective  under  California  law  by  the  City 

3/ 

Planning  Commission,—    and  considered  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  their 
approval  of  the  1975  Community  Block  Grant  application. 

Among  the  projects  proposed  to  be  administered  within  the  $28  million 
program  in  San  Francisco  is  the  concentrated  code  enforcement  and  rehabilita- 
tion financing  program  knovm  as  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program,  which 
is  proposed  in  both  the  Upper  Ashbury  and  the  Inner  Richmond  neighborhoods. 
Federal  environmental  review  guidelines  require  an  environmental  impact 
statement  (EIS)  for  "proposed  major  actions,  the  environmental  impact  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  highly  controversial."—'^    Since  there  is  controversy 
in  the  Upper  Ashbury  area  relative  to  its  proposed  program  (see  section  F, 
page  15) ,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  prepare  a  full  EIS  for  the  program  of  that 


1/     42  use  5301   (PL,  93-383)   88  STAT.  633 

2/    One  document  was  prepared  to  satisfy  both  the  State  and  Federal  environmen- 
tal review  requirements,  which  explains  the  joint  designation  as  EIR/S. 

3^/    San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission  Resolution  No.  7292,  March  6,  1975. 

■4/    Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Guidelines  for  Implementing  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970. 
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area . 

It  is  anticipated  that  State  EIR  Guidelines  will  soon  require  EIRs  in  such 

cases  also  (although  normally,  code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation  programs 

5/  .  ^ 

are  categorically  exempt  from  environmental  review) .—      In  order  to  satisfy 

both  the  Federal   environ  icn'ial  review  requirements  and  the  anticipated  changes 

in  the  California  requirements,  this  document  is  a  joint  Environmental  Impact 

Report/Statement   (EIR/S) . 

The  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  was  established  by  the  San 

6, 

Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  as  Chapter  32  of  the  City's  Administrative  Code.— 
It  is  authorized  pursuant  to  the  Marks-Foran  Residential  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  I973Z/  and  a  Charter  Amendment  approved  by  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  in 
1973.     Boundaries  for  the  Upper  Ashbury  Residential  Rehabilitation  Area  were 
designated  by  the    loard  of  Supervisors  in  Board  Resolution  No.  424-74,  on  June 
3,  1974  and  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  Tune  6,  1974.     The  RAP  was  developed  as  a 
local  reolacement  for  the  federally  assisted  program  known  as  FACE  (Federally 
Assisted  Code  Enforcement) ,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  San  Francisco  since 
1956  and  v/ill  be  comoleted  shortly  in  three  areas  of  the  city.     FACE  was 
established  under  Section  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
B.     PROGRAM  GOALS 

The  major  objectives  of  the  R/iP  are  to  conserve  existing  housing  and  to 
improve  neighborhood  quality.     In  keeping  with  the  City's  goal  of  neighborhood 

5/  Guidelines  for  Implementation  of  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  of 
1970  Incorporating  All  Amendments  through  February  18,  1975,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  for  Resources,  Section  15101   (d) ;  and  Categorical  Exemptions  from 
the  California  Environraental  Quality  Act,  adopted  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission  December  4,   1975,  under  Resolution  No.  7409,  Class  1   (d) . 

6/  Ordinance  Number  23-74,  adopted  Dec.  26,   1973.     See  Appendix  1. 

]_/  Cal.  Health  and  Safety  Cede  Sect.  27901  et.  seq. 
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maintenance,  as  expressed  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan,—    large  scale  clearance 

and  demolition  of  blighted  residential  areas  are  to  be  avoided  in  favor 

of  residential  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures.     It  is  the  stated 

policy  of  the  RAP  to  maintain  the  existing  diversity  of  the  Upper  Ashbury 

neiglaborhood,  encourage  the  existence  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing, 

9/ 

and  preserve  the  existing  residential  character  of  the  area.— 

C.       PROGRAM  LOCATION 

The  Upper  Ashbury  RAP  area  would  be  located  in  the  approximate  center  of 
San  Francisco  (Figure  1)  .    It  would  comprise  46  percent  of  the  land  area  and 
43  percent  of  the  population  of  the  larger  Ha ight -Ashbury  neighborhood, 
as  defined  by  the  Ha ight -Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council.    The  RAP  area  is 
generally  bounded  by  the  south  side  of  17th  Street,  the  west  side  of  Stanyan 
Street,  the  north  side  of  Waller  Street,  Buena  Vista  Avenue  West,  Java 
Street,  Piedmont  Street,  and  the  west  side  of  Ashbury  Street  (Figure  2). 

The  northern  most  portion  of  the  area  is  relatively  flat,  sloping 
upwards  to  the  south,  such  that  the  elevation  at  17th  Street  is  120  feet 
higher  than  at  Waller  Street,    The  area  is  surrounded  by  parks  and  hilltops, 
and  its  slope  affords  views  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Golden  Gate  Headlands 
of  Marin  Coxanty. 


Objective  1  of  the  Residence  Element  states:     "Preserve,  improve  and 
maintain  the  existing  housing  stock."    This  is  to  be  achieved  through 
Policies  1,  2  and  others,  and  programs  developed  pursuant  thereto. 
Policy  1  calls  for  maintaining  housing  at  or  above  code  levels,  and  Policy 
2  calls  for  adoption  of  a  neigl^orhood  maintenance  approach  in  the  re- 
development program;  Residence  Element  of  the  Master  Plan,  as  revised 
by  amendment  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  on  December  11,  1975, 
under  Resolution  No.  7417, 
9^/  See  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Section  32.1. 
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Fig.  I 


LOCATION   OF  THE  UPPER  ASHBURY 
REHABILITATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Haight  Ashbury  District 
Upper  Ashbury  RAP  Area 


SAN       FRANCISCO        DEPARTMENT        OF       CITY  PLANNING 


Fig.  2 


UPPER  ASHBURY  BOUNDARIES  FOR  THE 
REHABILITATION   ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


SAN       FRANCISCO        DEPARTMENT        OF       CITY  PLANNING 
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D,       PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  consists  of  three  categories  of 
activities:     code  enforcement,  rehabilitation  financing,  and  pijblic  improve- 
ments.   Typically,  a  property  would  be  inspected  and  code  violations  re- 
ported by  inspectors,  after  which  property  owners  would  be  eligible  for  special 
loan  and  grant  programs  to  cover  rehabilitation  work.     Public  improvements 
would  be  provided  to  improve  the  overall  character  of  the  area.    The  ac- 
tivities are  similar  in  each  program  area.    To  assist  the  implementation  of 
the  program,  there  are  three  committees  which  provide  opportunities  for 
the  residents  to  participate:     the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  (CAC) ,  the 
Area  Rent  Committee,  and  the  Citywide  Loan  Committee.    The  following  des- 
cribes the  program  as  it  is  designed  to  operate  pursuant  to  Chapter  32 
of  the  Administrative  Code  and  the  RAP  Rules  and  Regulations.—'^ 

1.     Code  Enforcement 

Once  an  area  is  designated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  approved 
by  the  Mayor,  a  RAP  field  office  under  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  is  established  in  the  area  for  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  program.    Building,  plumbing,  and  electrical 
inspectors  are  assigned  to  the  field  office  and  a  work  program  is  estab- 
lished for  inspecting  all  buildings  in  the  area  for  compliance  with  the 
City's  Housing  Code.    The  inspectors  determine  the  extent  of  work  necessary 
to  bring  each  individual  building  into  compliance  with  the  Housing  Code, 
as  well  as  other  property  improvements  that  the  owner  considers  desirable. 

10/  The  RAP  Rules  and  Regulations  were  adopted  by  The  Superintendent  of  Building 
Inspection  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  following  re- 
view by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committees. 


I 
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The  Upper  Ashbury  RAP  staff  would  be  expected  to  include  approximately 
14  full  time  persons,  deployed  as  follows:     6  building  inspectors,  1  plumbing 
inspector,  1  electrical  inspector,  2  loan  officers,  2  clerical,  1  community 
liaison  officer,  and  one  program  manager. 

Other  assistance  provided  by  the  RAP  inspection  personnel  include  progress 
and  final  inspections;  preparation  of  job  specifications;  preparation  of  cost 
estimates;  and  bid  advertising  and  awarding  of  contract.     The  program  area  is 
considered  complete  when  95  percent  of  the  structures  have  satisfactorily  been 
brought  into  code  compliance. 

RAP  Commimity  Liaison  Staff  assist  inspection  and  loan  personnel  in  solving 
various  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  program,  particularly  those 
involving  tenant- landlord  disputes.    They  also  provide  liaison  between  the 
CAC  and  program  staff. 

Program  costs  are  funded  out  of  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant.  The 
estimated  budget  for  the  first  year  of  operation  is  $  .8  million.     The  total 
amount  needed  to  complete  the  Upper  Ashbury  program,  including  code  enforcement, 
pulbic  improvements,  hardship  loans,  and  relocation  costs,  is  $9.9  million. 

2 .     Rehabilitation  Financing 

Real  Property  Loan  Officers  under  the  technical  direction  of  the  Real 
Estate  Department  are  assigned  to  the  RAP  field  office  to  assist  property  owners 
in  arranging  the  most  favorable  method  to  finance  any  work  to  be  done.  These 
methods  include:     private  sources  of  the  owner,  such  as  savings;  a  private,  market- 
rate  property  improvement  loan,    (currently  obtainable  at  approximately  12  percent 
interest,  with  a  10  year  maximum  te  rm^y);  a  loan  from  the  city  at  below  market  in- 
terest rate   (RAP  loan) ;  a  Section  312i£/  Federal  Rehabilitation  Loan  at  3%  interest 
with  a  maximum  20  yr.  teirm;  a  below  market  rate  loan  from  the  State  Housing  Finance 

ITT    Lonversarion  witn  loan  officer,  Bank  of  America,  August,  1976. 
12/    Section  312  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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Agency;  and/or  a  City  hardship  loan. 


The  City  will  create  a  loan  pool  for  the  purpose  of  making  RAP  loans  through 
the  sale  of  municipal  revenue  bonds  to  private  financial  institutions.  The 
Bank  of  America  has  initially  agreed  to  purchase  up  to  $20  million  in  bonds.  Other 
banks  are  also  free  to  participate.     The  tax  exempt  municipal  revenue  bonds  will 
be  purchased  by  the  bank  at  the  prevailing    interest  rate  for  10-year  AA-rated 
general  obligation  municipal  securities.     The  rate  for  the  first  $2.5  million 
issue  will  be  5.0%.     This  rate  has  fluctuated  between  4.5  and  7,0  percent  since 
the  time  of  the  original  agreement  with  the  bank.     The  money  borrowed  from  the 
bank  through  the  sale  of  bonds  will  be  repaid  over  twenty  years,  with  the  interest 
rate  renegotiated  at  the  end  of  10  years  at  the  then  current  rate  of  AA-rated 
general  obligation  bonds.     The  interest  rate  paid  by  the  borrower  could  be 
changed  at  that  time  as  required  and  prescribed  by  City  and  State  law.  These 
changes  would  be  limited  so  as  to  reflect  changes  in  the  interest  rate  on  the 
City's  RAP  bonds,  and  would  have  to  reflect  the  actual  increase  or  decrease, 
whichever  occurs.     These  changes  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  after  public  hearing  and  notice  to  affected  parties. 

The  City  will  re loan  this  money  to  eligible  property  owners  in  RAP  areas 
at  the  same  interest  rate  that  the  City  pays  the  bank,  plus  approximately  1  percent 
more  interest,  plus  or  minus  a  fraction  of  a  percent  in  order  to  pay  a  loan  service 
charge,  create  a  default  reserve  fund,  and  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  bonds. 

14/ 

Thus  the  interest  rate  charged  property  owners  would  be  expected  to  be  in  the  6 
to  Ih  percent  range,  depending  on  the  rate  at  which  the  City  sells  the  bonds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  payment  necessary  for  varying  loan 
amounts,  given  an  interest  rate  of  6  percent  and  a  19-year  repayment  term.  This 
represents  what  is 'required  for  the  first  bond  issue;  the  amounts  may  differ 

for  subsequent  bond  issues.  The  impact  on  rent  would 

include  proportionate  shares  of  property  tax  increases,  and  insurance  in  addition 
to  the  monthly  payments  shown  in  the  Table, 


Amount  Borrowed 

$  1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Monthly  Payment 

$  7.40 
14.80 
22,20 
29.60 
37.00 
74.00 
148.00 


14/    Pursuant  to  Board  of  Supervisors  Resolution  No.  377-74,  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  the  first  $8,000,000  in  residential  rehabilitation  revenue 
bonds,  six  separate  funds  or  accoiants  are  established  where  revenues  will 
be  administered.    Approximately  one  percent  more  interest  applied  to  the 
RAP  loans  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  servicing  and  securing 
the  principle  amount  borrowed  from  the  bank.     See,  also.  Rehabilitation 
Assistance  Program,  Rules,  Section  7.14. 
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Eligibility  to  receive  a  RAP  loan  is  determined  by  the  loan 
officers  of  the  Real  Estate  Department  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
criteria : 

a)  Adequacy  of  the  borrower's  financial  capacity  to  lepay  the  loan; 

b)  Status  of  applicant's  credit  rating; 

c)  Status  of  applicant  as  holding  equitable  title  to  the  property; 
and 

d)  Status  of  applicant's  agreement  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  RAP  loan.-^^ 

The  amount  of  money  that  can  be  borrowed  varies  according  to  the  size  and 
occupancy  status  of  the  structure.    Generally,  maximxam  amounts  are  limited 
to  the  following: 

Size  of  Building  Maximum  Loan  Amount 

Single  Family  $17,500 

2-3  Units  10,000  per  vrnit 

4  units  or  more  7,500  per  unit 

The  Real  Estate  Department,  however,  may  approve  a  loan  up  to  17,500  per 

unit  in  buildings  containing  two  or  more  xmits  where  rehabilitation  could  not 
otherwise  be  accomplished  without  resulting  in  hardship  to  the  owner  and/or  tenants. 

The  terms  and  conditions  to  which  a  loan  applicant  must  agree  in- 

16/ 

elude  the  rent  stabilization  provisions. —      Property  owners  must  agree 
that  during  the  time  that  a  RAP  loan  is  outstanding,  rent  for  any  dwelling 
unit  shall  not  exceed  the  pre-rehabilitation  rent  plus  actual  increased 
costs  to  the  owner  in  the  form  of  monthly  loan  payments,  property  taxes, 


15/  See  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program, 

Rules,  Section  7.2. 
16    San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Section  32.73. 
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insurance^  maintenance,  and  adjustments  due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Hardship  loans  up  to  $3,500  will  be  available  to  low  income  owner- 
occupants  of  1-4  unit  buildings.    Hardship  loans  are  interest  free,  with 
the  principle  repaid  upon  sale  or  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  building. 
The  Director  of  Property,  as  head  of  the  Real  Estate  Department,  will  have 
final  authority  in  approving  all  PAP  loans,  including  hardship  loans.—'' 

It  is  also  possible  to  refinance  existing  indebtedness  on  a  build- 
ing and  incorporate  within  the  terms  of  a  RAP  loan  the  cost  of  rehabilitation 
and  other  mortgage  obligations.—'''    This  provision  of  the  RAP  loan  program 
allows  up  to  95%  of  the  after-rehabilitation  value  of  the  property  to  be 
financed  with  a  RAP  loan,  thereby  enabling  monthly  debt  service  charges  to 
be  reduced,  in  some  cases,  even  when  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  is  included. 
3.     Public  Improvements 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  code  enforcement  and  financing  activities, 
a  piiblic  improvements  plan  for  the  RAP  area  must  be  developed  for  approval 
and  a  commitment  of  funding  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.—''  Previous 
public  improvement  plans  under  the  FACE  Program  have  traditionally  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  physical  improvements  to  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
within  a  FACE  area,  such  as  tree  planting,  repaving,  undergrounding  over- 
head utility  wires,  conversion  to  angle  parking,  and  sidewalk  widening  or 
narrowing.    Under  the  RAP  ordinance,  the  plan  is  required  to  include  all 
items  the  Director  of  Planning  deems  necessary  to  the  successful 

17/  See  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program,  Rules ,  Section  7.5. 
18/  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Section  32,80. 
19/  See  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  Section  32.11. 
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rehabilitation  of  the  area,  including  consideration  of  health,  recreation 
child  care,  education,  culture  and  safety  facilities  and  services.  The 
plan  is  also  supported  by  Objective  III  and  related  Policy  2  of  the 
Residence  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  which  call  for  providing 
pleasant  residential  environments  that  meet  the  needs  of  residents,  and 
supporting  housing  with  adequate  public  improvements,  services  and  ameni- 
ties. 20/ 

The  public  improvements  plan  is  developed  by  the  Department 
of  City  Planning,  with  the  participation  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (CAC) .    This  is  an  eleven  member  board  comprised  of  residents  and 
property  owners  of  the  RAP  area,   (See  p.  12)    After  review  by  the  CAC 
and  other  residents  of  the  area,  the  preliminary  plan  is  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  approval  and  committment  of  funds. 

The  preliminary  Upper  Ashbury  Public  Improvements  Plan  has 
been  developed  and  has  been  the  subject  of  community  review,  the  most 
recent  of  which  was  at  a  neighborhood  meeting  March  4,  1976.  Pending 
further  public  review,  it  will  be  siabmitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  Plan  is  on  file  and  available  for  public  review  at  the  Department 
of  City  Planning,    The  proposed  plan  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
$943,400  for  a  variety  of  improvements,  generally  categorized  in  the 
following  manner: 

Areawide  beaut if icat ion 

(street  trees,  front  yard  gardens,  litter  cans)       $  230,250 

20/  Residence  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  adopted,  as  revised,  on 
December  11,  1975. 
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Localized  beautif ication 

(Clayton/Ashbury ,  Waller,  Stanyan,  Piedmont, 
and  Cole  Streets)  205,150 

Traffic  safety  and  control 

(corner  bulbs,  sidewalk  plazas)  16,000 

Angle  parking 

(Masonic  and  Clayton  Streets)  28, 3 00 

Recreation  and  Park  Inprovements 

Cole/Carl  minipark,  Dudley  Stone  School, 
Grattan  School,  Grattan  Playground,  Buena 

Vista  Park  146,000 

Social  Service  Facilities  100,000 

TOTAL  $  725,700 

Plus  30%  escallation  to  1978  217,700 


GRAND  TOTAL  $  943,069 


Once  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  plan  would  be 
implemented  over  the  course  of  the  program  in  the  Upper  Ashbury.  Improvements 
would  be  subject  to  individual  environmental  review  as  they  become  further  defined 
and  reach  a  funding  stage.    Funds  to  carry  out  the  plan  are  identified  in  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  as  part  of  the  program  for  the  RAP  in  the 
Upper  Ashbury. 


4.    Citizen  Participation 

a)      Citizens  Advisory  Committee  (CAC) 

There  are  three  committees  which  provide  opportunities  for 
residents  of  a  program  area  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.    The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  is  a  body  of  eleven  persons, 
of  which  five  are  owners  of  property  in  the  RAP  area,  four  are  tenants 
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residing  within  the  RAP  areas,  and  two  are  representatives  of  local 
community  organizations.    Whenever  there  are  more  nominees  for  the  com- 
mittee than  positions  available,  the  committee  is  established  through  a 
neighborhood  election. 

The  functions  of  the  CAC  generally  are  to  act  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  residents  of  the  area  and  the  City  departments  which  are  res- 
ponsible for  program  administration.    This  includes  participating  in  the 
development  of  the  public  improvement  plan  and  in  the  selection  of  liaison 
staff,  and  helping  to  solve  code  enforcement  and  relocation  problems 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  program  implementation. 

The  Upper  Ashbury  CAC  was  established  by  an  election  held  on 
August  10,  1974.    It  meets  regularly  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Grattan  Elementary  School.    Meetings  follow  a  standard 
agenda  which  provides  opportunities  for  new  and  old  business,  reports  of 
City  departments  and  other  matters  that  arise  from  time  to  time. 

The  CAC  is  established  ae  an  advisory  body.    No  funds  are 
appropriated  to  the  CAC  directly  for  its  own  use,  although  funds  are  ex- 
pended by  the  City  for  CAC  activities,  such  as  mailings,  notices,  and 
staff  assistance.    The  Upper  Ashbury  CAC  has  requested  control  over  policy 
and  administration,  and  adequate  funding  for  its  own  purposes.    As  these 
demands  are  considered  to  go  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  RAP  ordinance, 
the  City  has  not  agreed  to  them. 

b)      Area  Rent  Committee 

A  four  member  committee  is  appointed  by  the  CAC  in  each  RAP 
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area  and  is  comprised  of  two  landlords  and  two  tenemts.    It  fxinctions  as 
an  appeal  committee  on  issues  involving  the  determination  of  the  Director 
of  Property  as  to  base  rent  and  allowable  rent  increases.    The  Area  Rent 
Committee  can  overturn  a  decision  of  the  Director  of  Property  by  a  vote 
of  three;  if  the  Committee  fails  to  reach  a  decision  by  a  vote  of  three, 
the  decision  of  the  Director  of  Property  stands. 

c )      Loan  ^  Committee 

A  citywide  loan  committee  will  be  established,  consisting  of 
one  representative  from  each  RAP  area  CAC, 

21/ 

a  representative  from  the 
Real  Estate  Department,  and  a  private  individual  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Administrative  Officer  (CAO)  who  has  experience  in  real  estate  fi:iancing. 
The  Loan  Committee  has  two  functions:  i)  to  periodically  review  the  rules 
and  procedures  and  standards  for  the  granting  of  RAP  loans  and  to  recommend 
changes  to  the  Director  of  Property;  and  ii)  to  review  and  recommend  on 
appeal  the  approval  or  denial  of  applications  for  loans  which  have  already 
been  denied  by  the  Director  of  Property. 

Neither  the  Area  Rent  Committee  for  the  Upper  Ashbury  nor  the 
Citywide  Loan  Committee  have  been  established. 

e;   background  of  the  rap  in  the  upper  ashbury 

The  history  of  the  proposed  program  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  dates  back 
several  years  when  the  area  was  first  considered  for  Federally  Assisted 

21/  As  noted  earlier,  there  is  one  other  RAP  area  in  San  Francisco,  in 
the  Inner  Richmond. 
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Code  Enforcement  (PACE).    A  complete  history  of  the  current  proposal  is 
included  as  Appendix  I,  page 77. 

P.     NATURE  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

Controversy  has  accompanied  the  proposed  IT^CE  and  RAP  projects  in  the 
Haight-Ashbury  over  its  eight  year  history.    The  proposal  and  its  anticipated 
impact  have  been  debated  at  neighborhood  meetings  and  in  local  newspapers 
and  flyers.    It  has  been  a  neighborhood  issue  for  as  long  as  it  has  been 
a  proposal. 

The  essence  of  the  controversy  is  the  question  of  to  what  extent  the 
proposed  program  would  result  in  a  change  in  the  character  and  di^/ersity 
of  the  neighborhood.    There  are  some  persons  who  feel  the  impact  would  be 
extensive,  irreparable  and  undesirable;  some  who  feel  it  would  be  minimal; 
and  some  who  feel  that,  even  if  the  change  v;ould  be  significant,  it  would 
be  beneficial  by  bringing  higher  income  groups  into  the  area. 

Those  who  believe  extensive  and  \andesirable  change  will  result  from 
implementation  of  the  RAP  are  concerned  primarily  about  displacement  of 
residents  from  their  current  dwellings  and  about  the  inability  of  residents 
to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  because  of  increased  housing  costs  and/or 
lack  of  suitable  replacement  housing. 

In  order  to  publicize  these  concerns,  local  newspapers,  flyers  and 
handbills  often  appear  at  neighborhood  meetings  throughout  the  community. 
They  refer  to  the  program  as  a  "painless  people  remover"  that  will 
"force  the  Haight  to  become  a  pale  lily-white  copy  of  middle  class 
suburbia."    In  responding  to  the  demand  for  rehabilitation  and  financial 
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assistance  on  the  part  of  many  community  residents #  the  City  has  been 

characterized  as  having  the  intent  to  "isolate  us  from  one  another  so 

22/ 

we  can  be  picked  off  one  by  one  more  easily." — 

Recent  objections  to  the  PAP  have  been  expressed  through  the  Upper 
Ashbury  CAC  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  which  passed  by  a  6  to  3  vote. 
The  resolution,  presented  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning  on  July 

16,  1975,  makes  five  specific  demands  that  are  to  be  met  prior  to  in- 

23/ 

itiating  the  program. — The  following  section  restates  the  demands 

and  explains  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  program  responds  to  each. 

1.    There  should  be  adequate  rent  control 
for  all  buildings  in  the  area,  not 
just  those  where  RAP  loans  are  taken  out. 

The  question  of  areawide  rent  control  is  a  legal  one  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  City  Attorney's  Office.    Rent  stabilization  provisions 
can  apply  to  holders  of  RAP  loans  simply  because  the  City  has  the 
authority  to  attach  conditions  to  the  granting  of  loans.    Whether  the 
City  may  require  rent  stabilization  to  all  property  owners  in  the  area 
is  not  clear  in  the  absence  of  statutory  authorization. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  the  Director  of  Planning  concerning  this 

question,  the  City  Attorney  has  written  an  opinion,  the  concluding 

paragraph  of  which  states: 

In  conclusion,  imposition  of  rent  controls  can  be  a 
proper  function  of  municipal  government  if  a  rental  housing 
emergency  exists.    However,  legislation  which  attempts  to 

*  r  •  " 

22/  Representative  samples  of  these  are  on  file  and  available  for  public 
review  at  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  100  Larkin  Street. 

23/  On  file  and  available  for  pviblic  review  at  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  100  Larkin  Street. 
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limit  rent  control  to  one  particular  geographical  area 
within  the  City  presents  serious  equal  protection  ques- 
tions and  may  not  withstand  judicial  scrutiny.  Knowledge 
of  the  factual  basis  for  the  emergency  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  limiting  rent  control  to  a  RAP  area  —  and  a 
decision  from  the  California  Supreme  Court  which  has 
granted  a  hearing  in  the  Birkenfeld  case  ^ 
necessary  before  I  can  comment  meaningfully  on  the 
probable  legality  of  any  particular  determination 
regarding  an  emergency  which  would  justify  rent  control 
generally,  and  rent2gQntrol  in  a  small  geographical 
area  in  particular. — 

In  the  event  that  it  becomes  legally  possible  to  establish  areawide  rent 

control,  whether  or  not  this  should  be  done  would  be  a  policy  decision 

for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  ultimately  decide. 

2.    There  should  be  an  effective  relocation  assistance 
program  that  includes:  a)  rent  subsidies  for  people 
who  want  to  stay  in  their  homes  and  can't  afford 
rent  increases;  b)  city-financed  rehabilitated  housing 
in  the  neighborhood  for  families  v/ho  are  moved  from 
their  homes  while  rehab  work  is  going  on;  c)  assistance 
for  these  people  to  move  back  into  their  rehabilitated 
homes  if  they  wish  to. 


Chapter  8  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  administration  of  the 
RAP  contains  policies  and  criteria  for  relocation  assistance.  The 
relocation  program  would  provide  various  forms  of  assistance  to  persons 
displaced  as  a  result  of  code  enforcement  activities.    These  include: 
moving  expense  payments  (for  permanent  and  temporary  moves) ;  incidental 
expense  allowances;  replacement  housing  payments  (to  cover  any  increased 
cost  of  housing  as  a  result  of  rehabilitation  or  relocation  to  a  new 


24/  Letter  from  Thomas  M,  O'Connor,  City  Attorney,  to  Dean  L.  Macris, 

Director  of  Planning,  Dated  November  20,  1975.    A  copy  of  this  letter 
in  on  file  and  available  for  public  review  at  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  100  Larkin  Street. 
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vinit)  ;  replacement  housing  payments  for  homeowners  (up  to  $15,000); 
and  moving  expenses  for  businesses  and  non-profit  corporations. 

The  details  of  the  relocation  program  are  described  more  fully  in 
Chapter  SIX,  Mitigation  Measures. 

3,  There  must  be  no  mandatory  code  enforcement  for 
owner-occupied  single-family  homes,  though  rehab 
loans  should  be  available  if  desired. 

The  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to  effectuate  neighborhood- 
wide  rehabilitation.    To  exclude  owner-occupied  single  family  homes  from 
mandatory  code  inspection  and  compliance  would  contradict  this  purpose 
of  the  program,  and  would  conflict  with  the  Marks-Foran  enabling 
legislation  (Sect.  37922,  Cal.  Health  and  Safety  Code)  which  calls  for 
a  committment  to  achieve  code  compliance  in  95  percent  of  the  residences 
in  the  RAP  area. 

The  underlying  premise  is  that  only  by  rehabilitating  all  buildings 
in  the  area  do  you  assure  the  maintenance  of  housing  condition  and 
property  values.    Since  the  only  sources  for  repayment  of  the  RAP  bonds 
are  the  property  owners'  payraents  on  their  loans,  and  the  mortgage  securing 
the  loans,  failure  to  compel  rehabilitation  of  virtually  all  structures 
in  the  area  could  jeopardize  the  City's  ability  to  repay  the  bonds  and 
eventually  rendar  the  bonds  unmarketable,  leaving  the  City  with  code 
enforcement  on]y. 

4,  The  CAC  must  be  given  the  authority  and  financial 
support  needed  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
to  the  ne igliborhood  residents. 

The  extent  to  which  the  program  grants  authority  to  and  provides 

assistance  for  the  CAC  has  already  been  indicated  (see  page  13). 
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5.    The  Department  of  City  Planning  must  finish 
the  ordinance  it  agreed  to  prepare  to  begin 
the  Home  Ownership  Assistance  Program  for  low- 
income  people  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  -  a  program 
which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  approved  in 
March,  1974. 

The  Home  Ownership  Assistance  Program  was  drafted  by  the  Department  of 
City  Planning,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  May,  1975,  adopted 
after  several  public  hearings  on  February  23,  1976  as  Ordinance  Number  54-76, 
and  signed  by  the  Mayor  on  March  5,  1976. 
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CHAPTER  III.     ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

A.     Population  Characteristics 
1.  History 

The  Haight-Ashbury  developed  between  the  1870 's  and  the  early  20th 
Century,  spawned  by  the  development  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  street  car  lines, 
and  the  expanding  citywide  population  in  search  of  land  for  new  homes. 
IDuring  this  period  many  of  the  area's  large  houses  and  flats  were  constructed* 
particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  area  north  of  Waller  Street.  The 
area  became  popular  as  a  fashionable  alternative  to  Nob  Hill  during  the 
"Gay  Nineties. '-i/ 

Since  the  1906  earthquake  caused  practically  no  damage  in  the  Haight- 
Ashbury,  as  compared  with  the  downtown  area  east  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  it  was 
a  prime  area  for  the  homeless.    Those  parts  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  undeveloped 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  were  quickly  built  up  by  additional  single 
family  homes,  large  flats  and  multi-unit  buildings.    By  1923,  close  to  80% 
of  the  neighborhood's  present  housing  stock  had  been  built. 

Since  the  1920' s  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  characteristics  of 
this  housing  stock  and  in  the  people  who  have  made  the  Haight-Ashbury  their 
home.     Both  the  Depression  and  World  War  II  were  periods  in' which  housing 
and  neighborhood  maintenance  declined,  tenant  turnover  increased,  and 
shortages  of  money  and/or  housing  forced  many  people  to  double  up  in  what 
previously  had  been  single-family  homes  or  large  flats. 


1/  "Topography  and  History  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  District,"  Sister  M. 
Bernadette  Giles,  P.B.V.M.,  July  1959,  Published  by  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council,  July,  1957. 
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The  population  of  the  neighborhood  also  changed  during  the  1950 's 
as  more  minorities  and  lower  income  households       moved  into  the 

neighborhood.     (Tables  1  and  2)     This  trend  and  the  influx  of  the  "Beaknik" 
and  "hippie"  cultures  accelerated  during  the  1950' s,  and  in  the  late  1960 's 
housing  maintenance  took  a  sharp  decline.    By  1970  the  era  of  the  "flower 
children"  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  had  faded  and  the  future  of  the  neighborhood 
was  uncertain.—''' 

Table  1.  UPPER  ASHBURY  POPUIiATION,  1940-1970 

%  Change 

1940  1950  1960  1970  1960-1970 

Upper  Ashbury  9,058  9,460  9,389  8,721  -7 
(Tract  171) 

Haight  Ashbury  21,775  22,387  21,519  20,080  -7 

San  Francisco  634,536  775,357  740,316  715,674  -3 


Source:     U.S.  Census 


N.B.  The  RAP  area  boundaries  do  not  precisely  correspond  to  census  tract 
171  boundaries.    See  Appendix  IV. 


2.    Racial  Composition 

The  Upper  Ashbury  area  evidences  a  diverse  racial  mix  which  has  come 
about  most  strikingly  between  1950  and  1970  (Table  2).     In  1950,  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  area's  population  was  Black;  in  1960  Blacks  comprised  20 
percent  of  the  population,  and  in  1970,  24  percent  was  Black.  Additionally, 
10  percent  was  Latin  and  9  percent  Asian  and  other  minorities  (Table  3) . 


2/  "Haight-Ashbury  Housing,  A  Background  Study,"  San  Francisco  Department  of 
City  Planning,  August  1972. 
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Table  2. 


PERCENT  OF  WHITE /NON~tfflITE , 
UPPER  ASHBURY  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1950-1970 


White 
Black 

Other  Races 


Upper 
Ashbury 

98.7 

0.3 

1.0 


1950 


1960 


San  Upper 
Francisco  Ashbury 


89.5 
5.6 
4.9 


79.7 
11.3 
9.0 


San 
Francisco 

81.6 

10.0 

8.4 


1970 


Upper 
Ashbtary 

66.4 

23.6 

10.0 


San 
Francisco 

71.4 

13.4 

15.2 


Source:    U.S.  Census 


Table  3.  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION 

BY  ETHNIC  GROUP,  1970 

Fili-    Japa-  Aitu 

Total      White    Latin    Black      Chinese  pino      nese    Indian  Other* 

Upper  .  . 

Ashbury        8,721      56.8        9.6        23.6          2.0  4.6        1.6      0.8  1.0 

City          715,674      57.2       14.2        13.4          8,2  3.5        1.6      0.4  1.5 


Source:     U.S.  Census,  1970 

*Other  includes  Koreans,  Hawaiians,  and  other  unclassified  nationalities. 


3.    Household  Characteristics 

In  terms  of  household  type,  in  1970  half  of  all  households  were  unrelated 
individuals  and  half  v;ere  families  (Table  4).    Citywide,  nearly  56  percent 
of  all  households  v/ere  farailies.     Unrelated  individuals,  including  roomers 
and  boarders,  comprised  37  percent  of  the  area's  population  compared  with 
27  percent  citywide.    Average  household  size  was  3.05  persons  for  families 
and  1.60  persons  for  unrelated  individuals. 


< 
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Table  4, 


UPPER  ASHBUKf  HOUSEHOLDS, 
BY  TYPE  AND  SIZE,  1970 


Household 
Type 

All  Households 
Families 
Unrelated- 
individuals 
Roomers/Boarders 


No.         %  of  Total  Total 
Households    Households  Population 


3,544 
1,778 

1,765 


100 
50 

50 


8,721 
5,426 

2,831 
464 


%  of  To-  Average 
tal  Pop.  Pers./Hshld, 


100 
62 

32 
6 


2.46 
3.05 

1.60 
1.30 


Source:     U.S.  Census 


Table  5  shows  how  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household 
had  decreased  since  1940  both  for  the  Upper  Ashbury  and  for  the  city  as 
a  whole.    The  percentage  drop  in  household  size  has  been  approximately 
three  times  greater  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  than  citywide. 


Table  5. 


AVERAGE  CHANGE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE, 
UPPER  ASHBURY  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1940-1970 


1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 

%  change  1940-1970 


Upper  Ashbury 
^erage  persons/hshld. 
2.68 
2.61 
2.55 
2.33 
-13% 


San  Francisco 
Average  persons/hshld. 
2.45 
2.7 
2.44 
2.34 
-4.5% 


Source:     U.S.  Census 


4 .  Income 

Income  data  from  the  1970  census  indicate  that  the  Upper  Ashbury  was 
less  affluent  than  the  citywide  average  (Table  6) .    The  median  family 
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income  was  13  percent  less  than  for  the  entire  city,  and  the  proportion 
of  families  below  poverty  was  16  percent  higher  than  for  the  city  as  a 
whole.    Recent  statistics  from  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social 
Services  indicate  that  there  are  prbiportionatoly  fev/er  families  receiving 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  than  for 
the  City  as  a  v/ho3.-G.  "  The  total  nurhcr  of  AFDC  cases  in  the  Upper  Ashbury 
has  dropped  xron  2C3  in  1970  to  231  as  of  July,  19 7S. 


Table  6.  UPPER  ASHBURY  INCOME,  1969 

Upper  Ashbury  San  Francisco 


Median  family  income 

$9,100 

$10,500 

Median  income,  family  & 

unrelated  individuals 

$5,500 

$  6,800 

Median  income,  unrelated 

individuals 

$3,900 

%  •families  below  poverty* 

12 

10 

%  unrelated  individuals 

below  poverty* 

20 

23 

%  households  below  poverty* 

16 

15 

%  families  on  Social  Security 

or  Welfare** 

34 

32 

Source:    U.S.  Census,  1970 

♦Poverty  Level  in  1969  was  $3,743 

for  a  non 

-farm  family  of  four. 

**As  of  July,  197 G,  there  were  231 

families 

in  the  Upper  Ashbury 

receiving  assistance  under  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).    This  represents  12.9%  of  all  families  in  the  area,  and  compares  with 
13.1%        of  the  families  for  the  City  as  a  whole.    Additionally,  there 
were    79  cases  of  General  Assistance  (GA) ,  a  reduction  of  112  percent 
(from  16G)  since  July,  1975.     Inforriation  from  the  San  Francisco  Department 
of  Social  Services. 
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Table  7  compares  income  characteristics  of  the  Upper  Ashbury 
with  the  three  existing  PACE  areas  and  the  proposed  RAP  area  in  the  Inner 
Richmond. 


Table  7.  INCOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 

UPPER  ASHBURY,  COMPARED  WITH 
OTHER  RAP  AND  FACE  AREAS,  1969 


Proposed  RAP  Existing  FACE  Areas 


Upper 

Inner 

D\aboce 

Bernal 

Alamo 

Ashbury 

Richmond 

Triangle 

Heights 

Square 

Median  Income: 

Families 

$9,100 

$11,100 

$8,700 

$9,500 

$7,100 

Families  and  un- 

related individuals 

5,500 

7,200 

5,300 

5,900 

5,000 

Unrelated  individuals 

4,000 

4,200 

3,500 

3,600 

3,700 

Households  below  poverty: 

16% 

11% 

17% 

17% 

20% 

Families  (%) 

12% 

5% 

8% 

13% 

18% 

Unrelated  individuals 

(%)  30% 

22% 

31% 

24% 

25% 

Source:    U.S.  Census,  1970 

N.B.    The  RAP  and  FACE  area  boundaries  do  not  precisely  correspond  to 
census  tract  boundaries.    See  Appendix  IV. 


5.  Mobility 

Nearly  half  of  the  households  who  lived  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  in  1970 
had  been  there  two  years  or  less  (Table  8) .    Only  20  percent  had  lived 
there  prior  to  1960.     The  recent  mobility  of  the  Upper  Ashbury  population 
reflects  the  so-called  "hippie"  years  of  the  late  1960's  and  the  proportion 
of  singles  living  in  the  area. 
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Table  8. 


MOBILITY  OP  THE  UPPER  ASHBUPY  POPULATION 


Year  Moved  In  To  Unit 


%  of  Population 


1968  -  March  1970 


49 
19 
12 
11 
9 


1965  -  1967 
1960  -  1964 
1950  -  1959 


1949  or  earlier 


Source:     U.S.  Census,  1970 

B.     Housing  Characteristics 
1.    Age,  Tenure,  Density 

The  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  illustrates  the  age,  occupancy  and  density 
of  housing  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  (Table  9) .    Over  80  percent  of  the  housing 
was  built  prior  to  1939,  compared  with  67  percent  of  the  total  city  housing 
stock.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  area's  dwelling  units  are  renter 
occupied,  a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  citywide  (69  percent) .  This 
relects  a  multi-family  density  of  the  area  where,  on  the  average,  there 
are  2,6  units  per  building.     In  terms  of  owner  occupancy  of  buildings, 
the  rate  in  1970  was  57  percent. 

There  was  less  incidence  of  overcrowding  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  in  1970 
than  for  the  city  as  a  whole.    The  census  reported  that  5  percent  of  the  units 
had  1.0  persons  per  room  or  more,  compared  with  7  percent  citywide. 
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Table  9.  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 

UPPER  ASHBURY,  1970 


Total  Dwelling  Units  3,731 

Buildings  1/461 

Tenure : 

%  D.U.  owner  occupied*  22% 

%  D.U.  renter  occupied  73% 

%  D.U.  vacant  5% 

Age:     (year  Built) 

1969  -  1970  (%) 

1965  -  1968   (%)  1 

1960  -  1964  (%)  3 

1950  -  1959  (%)  4 

1940  -  1949   (%)  10 

1939  -  or  earlier  (%)  82 

Size:    units  in  structure 

Single  Family  (%)  17 

2  units             (%)  22 

3  &  4  (%)  24 
5  or  more          (%)  37 

Units  with  Roomers /  Lodgers,  Boarders  356 
Units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities 

Total              Total  166 

Percent  of  total  dwellings  4 

Owner  (%)  .2 

Renter  (%)  3.8 

Persons  per  room 
Units  with: 

1.00  or  less  (%  of  all  units)  95 

1.05  -  1.50  (%)  3 

1.51  -  over  (%)  2 


Source:     U.S.  Census,  1970 

*VJhile  22%  of  dwelling  units  are  owner  occupied,  57%  of  buildings  have  an 
owner  occupant. 
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2 .  Condition 

As  measured  by  the  1970  Census,  4.4  percent  of  the  area's  housing  units 

lacked  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities.    By  comparison,  the  1973  Housing 

Condition  Survey  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  found  that  5.5  percent 

of  all  units  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  contained  various  housing  code  deficien- 
3/ 

cies.—    Using  these  two  findings  as  the  basis,  approximately  4-6  percent 
of  the  area's  housing,  or  150-225  units,  could  be  considered  as  in  sub- 
standard condition. 

The  findings  of  the  1973  Housing  Condition  Survey  indicate  that  medixom- 
size  multi-family  buildings  are  likely  to  have  a  higher  incidence  of  code 
deficiencies  (Table  10) .    Buildings  of  10  to  19  units  in  size  were  found  to 
have  almost  three  times  the  incidence  of  deficiencies  as  all  other  size 
buildings. 


3/  San  Francisco  Housing  Stock,  Measures  of  Age,  Size,  Type,  Value  and 
Condition,  as  of  1972,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning, 
1974,  p.  67.    This  report,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "1973  Housing 
Condition  Survey,"  used  local  data  sources  from  the  Assessor's  Office 
and  the  Division  of  Apartment  and  Hotel  Inspection  (DAHI)  of  the  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection  to  produce  a  statistical  picture  of  housing 
condition.    Housing  condition,  or  deficiencies  thereof,  was  measured 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  code,  the  same 
standard  that  would  be  applied  in  the  code  enforcement  activities  of 
the  RAP. 

Structures  are  rated  on  thirteen  different  items.    Six  of  these 
pertain  exclusively  to  fire  safety  concerns  applicable  mainly  to  large 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  of  three  or  more  floors  of  occupancy.  These 
items  include  such  things  as  stairway  sprinklers,  ventilation,  fire 
alarm  systems  and  stairways  to  the  roof.    The  remaining  seven  items  refer 
to  general  deficiencies  that  could  be  foimd  in  any  structure,  including 
one-  and  two-unit  houses.     These  items  include  means  of  egress,  nxamber  of 
persons  per  room  and  other  occupancy  standards,  structural  status,  elec- 
trical status,  plumbing  status,  and  maintenance.    The  extent  of  deficiencies 
in  these  non-fire  safety  categories  is  considered  by  the  consultants  who 
conducted  the  survey  to  be  a  valid  overall  measure  of  condition.    See  pp. 
66,  67. 
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Table  10.  INCIDENCE  Op  NON-FIPE  CODE 

DEFICIENCIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  STRUCTURE 


Units  in  Tract  171  Found  to  Have  Two 
or  More  Non-Fire  Code  Deficiencies, 
Units  In  Structure  As  Percent  Of  All  Units 

1  and  2  3.2 

3  to  9  6.0 

10  to  19  17.4 

20  and  over  0.0 

All  Structures  5.5 

Source:     1973  Housing  Condition  Survey,  S.F.  Department  of  City 
Planning. 


The  report  also  listed  the  percent  of  units  in  buildings  of  three 
units  or  more  in  which  specific  deficiencies  were  found,  by  type  of 
deficiency.    The  findings  indicate  that  over  7  percent  of  these  units, 
or  approximately  160-180  units,  are  likely  to  result  in  substantial 
code-required  rehabilitation  (Table  11) . 


Table  11.  UPPER  ASHBURY  HOUSING  CONDITION,  BY 

TYPE  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  DEFICIENCY,  COMPARED 
WITH  OTHER  FACE  AREAS  AND  THE  CITY  AS  A  WHOLE 

Incidence  of  Deficiency 
(percent  of  all  units  in  3  or  more  unit  structures) 


City 

Upper 

Inner 

Alamo 

Duboce 

Bernal 

Type  of  Deficiency 

Total 

Ashbury 

Richmond  Square 

Triangle 

Heights 

Electrical,  plumbing 

or  structure 

9.9 

7.6 

1.9 

8.5 

6.1 

26.7 

Maintenance  or  sanitation 

8.4 

3.6 

3.3 

7.0 

5.2 

13.7 

Egress  or  unlawful 

occupancy 

8.4 

7.8 

2.9 

12.2 

11.0 

8.1 

Source:     1973  Housing  Condition  Survey,  Department  of  City  Planning. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Inner  Richmond  area,  and  the  category  of 
electrical,  plumbing  and  structural  deficiencies  for  Duboce  Triangle, 
the  Upper  Ashbury  appears  to  have  fewer  code  deficiencies  in  multi-unit 
buildings  than  the  other  FACE  areas  and  for  the  City  as  a  whole.  This 
suggests  better  overall  housing  conditions  in  the  area,  and  therefore, 
less  incidence  of  extensive  rehabilitation, 

3.    Housing  Costs 

The  1970  census  reported  that  the  median  rent  for  the  RAP  area  was 
$140.    This  compares  with  $130  in  the  Alamo  Square  FACE  area  and  $140 
citywide . 

Rent  as  a  percentage  of  income  indicates  the  relationship  of  housing 
costs  to  the  tenants'  ability  to  pay,     San  Francisco  generally  has  high 
housing  costs,  as  reflected  by  the  fact  that  in  1970,  47  percent  of  all  rent- 
er    households  paid  over  25  percent  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  12, 

TABLE  12.  PERCENT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  PAYING  25  to  35 


PERCENT  OF  INCCME  FOR  RENT,  UPPER  ASHBURY, 
COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  RAP/FACE  AREAS  AND  FOR  THE  CITY  AS  A  WHOLE 


Percent  of  Households 
Paying: 


City  Upper  Inner  Alamo  Duboce  Bernal 
Total  Ashbury  Richmond  Square  Triangle  Heights 


25%  or  more  of 
income  for  rent 


47 


54 


46 


58 


47 


40 


35%  or  more  of 
income  for  rent 


30 


36 


31 


39 


33 


27 


Source:     U.S.  Census,  1970 
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4.  Public  Housing 

None  of  the  City's  7,134  public  housing  imits  are  located  in  the  RAP  area; 
none  of  the  City's  785  leased  housing  units  are  located  in  the  RAP  area,  although 
there  are  20  such  units  in  other  parts  of  the  Haight-Ashbury . 

5.  Vacancies 

The  vacancy  rate  is  one  indicator  of  housing  demand,     the  1973  Vancancy  Survey 

found  the  rate  for  the  Buena  Vista  Planning  District,  an  area  including  the  Upper 
Ashbury  which  is  roughly  five  times  larger  than  the  RAP  area  itself,  and  the 

smallest  area  for  which  data  are  available,  to  be  3.3  percent,  down  from  the  5% 

vacancy  rate  measured  in  the  1970  Census   (see  Table  9) .£/    Experts  agree  that  a 

vacancy  rate  is  close  to  the  rate  for  the  City  as  a  whole   (4.0  percent) . 

6.  Recent  Sales  and  Market  Conditions 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  real  estate  transactions  annually 
is  7,000-8,000.     However,  the  City  Assessor  has  been  unwilling  to  tabulate  the  total 
citywide  figures  for  annual  number  of  real  estate  sales  or  total  dollar  value. 
Citywide  comparisons  with  the  Upper  Ashbury  data,  therefore,  are  not  possible. 

Other  comparisons  can  be  made.     The  following  tables  and  discussion  show 
sales  data  for  the  three  existing  FACE  areas   (designated  in  1959)  and  the  two 
RAP  areas   (designated  in  1974) .     The  total  number  of  sales  in  the  Upper  Ashbury 
increased  16  percent  between  1972  and  1973,  and  10  percent  between  1973  and  1974. 
For  the  Inner  Richmond,  total  n\imber  of  sales  dropped  during  both  1973  and  1974, 
but  increased  by  22  percent  in  1975.     The  Inner  Richmond  data  also  show  a  significant 
(48  percent)   increase  in  the  average  size  of  each  sale  transaction  during  1974. 

Analysis  of  the  trends  in  the  three  FACE  areas  reveals  no  consistent  pattern. 
Total  number  of  sales  in  Duboce  Triangle  increased  sharply  in  1969,  but  the  average 
price  fell  46  percent.     Prices  in  1974  dropped  in  Alamo  Square   (-33  percent)  and 
Bernal  Heights   (-1  percent) ,  but  increased  in  the  other  areas.     Prices  increased  during 
1969  in  Bernal  Heights  but  dropped  in  Duboce  Triangle  and  Alamo  Square.     The  only 
consistency  in  the  data  is  that  the  average  price  of  each  sale  increased  over  the 
time  span  1969-1975,  nearly  doubling  in  the  Inner  Richmond,  Duboce  and  Bernal. 


A/    1973  Vacancy  Survey,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning. 
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Table  13  REAL  ESTATE  SAUES  IN  THE  UPPER  ASHBUKJf,  1968-1976 


%  Annual  :  "  %  Annual  %  Annual 

Total    Increase         Total  Increase    Average  Increase 

Year    Sales    (Decrease)  Dollar  Value  (Decrease)    $/Sale  (Decrease) 


1968 

32 

$1,438,200 

$44,800 

1969 

27 

16 

1,187,400 

(17) 

44,000 

(-2) 

1970 

35 

30 

1,299,300 

9 

37,000 

(19) 

1971 

36 

3 

1,637,700 

26 

43,400 

23 

1972 

73 

103 

3,085,000 

88 

42,300 

7 

1973 

85 

16 

4,168,000 

33 

39,000 

8 

1974 

94 

10 

5,270,100 

26 

56,000 

•  44 

1975 

132 

40 

9,378,900 

78 

71,000 

27 

1976 

73 

5,306,000 

73,000 

3 

(Source:    Files  of  the  San  Francisco  Assessor's  Office) 


Table  13  a.     AVERAGE  REAL  ESTATE  SALES  PRICES,  BY  SIZE  OF  BUILDING  1968-76 


Single 

3-4 

5-9 

10-19 

20+ 

Year 

Family 

2  Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

1968 

30,000 

32,500 

41,100 

39,500 

106,500 

1969 

32,500 

38,000 

40,000 

49,700 

130,000 

1970 

31,700 

32,200 

38,300 

46,800 

121,500 

1971 

36,000 

33,200 

45,100 

65,000 

1972 

34,500 

35,800 

44,100 

62,800 

105,300 

1973 

39,900 

38,600 

46,200 

58,700 

189,300 

170,000 

1974 

49,400 

44,400 

50,800 

87,200 

106,000 

1975 

60,500 

60,500 

74,800 

86,800 

150,000 

1976 

59,500- 

67,000 

74,000 

96,500 

158,300 

NB.  Tables  13  and  13a  have  been  revised  due  to  the  recent  access  to 
the  files  of  the  Assessor's  Office.  Since  the  data  from  these  files 
are  considered  more  reliable  and  accurate  than  what  was  used  for  the 
original  tables,  the  new  information  has  been  substituted. 
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Table  13b  REAL  ESTATE  SALES  IN  THE  INNER  RICHMOND,  1968-1975 


Total 

%  Annual 

Total 

%  Annual 

Average 

%  Annua; 

Year 

Sales 

Changs 

Dollar  Value 

Change 

$/Sale 

Change 

1968 

47 

$1,835,600 

_ 

$39,000 

1969 

38 

-19 

1,673,000 

-9 

44,000 

12 

1970 

37 

-3 

1,514,900 

-10 

41,000 

-7 

1971 

51 

38 

2,657,900 

76 

52,000 

26 

1972 

55 

8 

2,906,200 

9 

53,000 

2 

1973 

50 

-9 

2,800,100 

-3 

56,000 

6 

1974 

46 

-8 

3,837,600 

36 

83,000 

48 

1975 

56 

22 

4,388,800 

14 

78,400 

-5 

Ptrv.  of  1976 

14 

1,070,700 

72,000 

-8 

Table  13c  REAL  ESTATE  SALES  IN  ALAMO  SQUARE,  1963-1975 


Total    %  Annual         Total  %  Annual    Average    %  Annual 

Year      Sales      Change      Dollar  Value      Change      $/Sale  Change 


1968 

8 

$  461,700 

$57,800 

1969 

4 

-50 

100,400 

-77 

25,100 

-56 

1970 

11 

175 

329,100 

216 

29,900 

19 

1971 

7 

-36 

373,000 

14 

.53,300 

79 

1972 

12  . 

72 

'845,500 

127 

70,400 

32 

1973 

13 

8 

765,000 

-9 

59,000 

-17 

1974 

20 

.  54 

794,100 

4 

39,700 

-33 

1975 

30 

50 

2,026,900 

155 

67,300 

70 

Ptn.  of  1976 

23 

1,734,400 

75,500 

12 

13d  REAL 

ESTATE 

SALES 

IN  THE  DUBOCE  TRIANGLE, 

1968-1976 

Total 

%  Annual 

Total 

%  Annual 

Average 

%  Annui 

Year 

Sales 

Change 

Dollar  Value 

Change 

$/Sale 

Chang< 

1968 

8 

$  634,000 

$79,100 

1969 

17 

112 

732,000 

15 

43,000 

-46 

1970 

17 

576,100 

-21 

33,900 

-21 

1971 

27 

59 

1,276,400 

118 

47,200 

39 

1972 

26 

-4 

1,228,800 

-3 

47,300 

1973 

29 

11 

1,315,500 

7 

45,300 

-4 

1974 

21 

-27 

1,194,600 

-9 

56,800 

25 

1975 

30 

42 

2,350,100 

97 

78,500 

38 

of  1976 

13 

894,500 

68,900 

-12 
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Table  13e  REAL  ESTATE  SALZ3  IN  BERNAL  HEIGHTS,  1968-1975 


Total 

%  Annual 

Total 

%  Annual 

Average 

%  AnnucL 

Year 

Sales 

Chanc;a 

Dollar  Value 

Change 

$/Sale 

Change 

1968 

12 

$  185,700 

$16,800 

1969 

11 

-8 

248,200 

34 

22,500 

34 

1970 

18 

63 

407,700 

64 

22,600 

3 

1971 

21 

16 

460,100 

13 

21,900 

-3 

1972 

24 

14 

515,600 

12 

21,500 

-2 

1973 

24 

678,600 

32 

28,300 

32 

1974 

39 

63 

1,087,400 

61 

28,000 

.    ■  -1 

1975 

38 

-3 

1,290,200  - 

18 

34,000 

.  21 

Ptn.  of  1976 

25 

1,035,300 

41,300 

21 

C.  The  Topography 

The  Upper  Ashbury  is  a  bowl-shaped  area,  declining  in  elevation  from  its 
southern  boundary  at  17th  Street  to  the  Haight-Ashbury  flat lands  of  Waller  Street. 
(Figure  3)     The  bowl  effect  is  created  by  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Olympus  to  the  southeast 
and  Mount  Sutro  to  the  southwest,  with  Cole  Street  approximately  in  the  center.  The 
area  has  an  elevation  of  380  feet  at  17th  Street,  and  260  feet  at  Waller  Street, 

D.  Geology  and  Seismicity 

Bedrock  in  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  consists  of  rocks  of  the  Franciscan  group, 
which  are  typical  of  the  Western  California  coast  ranges.     They  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  dark-colored  muddy  sediments,  red,  green,  and  brown  cherts*,  and  lava  flows  of 
beach  basalt  -  all  material  that  was  first  laid  down  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  then 
scraped  into  a  trench  at  the  ocean 


*Cherts  are  formed  from  millions  of  one-celled  animals  and  plants  with 
*silica  in  their  cell  walls,  which  are  transformed  into  exceedingly  hard 
waxy  or  porcelain  like  rocks. 


UPPER   ASHBURY  TOPOGRAPHY 
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roargin  about  100  million  years  ago.       This  group  of  rockS/  often  called 
the  Franciscan  Formation,  is  so  named  because  it  was  first  intensely  studied 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  bedrock  is  exposed  on  the  higher  elevations  of  the  city,  including 
Twin  Peaks,  Mount  Sutro,  and  the  ridge  immediately  south  of  the  project  area. 
The  bedrock  is  overlain  by  surface  deposits  of  sand,  silt  and  clay.  While 
some  of  this  material  consists  of  slope  debris  containing  chert  fragments 
in  a  sand,  silt  and  clay  matrix,  windblown  sand  deposits  typical  of  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula  form  the  majority  of  the  layers  over  the  bedrock. 
Specific  information  on  the  Haight-Ashbury  is  available  in  the  Blume 
report .«/ 

San  Francisco  is  in  a  seismically  active  area  boimded  by  two  major 
active  faults:    the  San  Andreas,  approximately  five  miles  to  the  west,  and 
the  Hayward  fault  to  the  east,  which  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
through  the  Berkeley-Oakland  hills.    The  most  recent  tremor  causing  signifi- 
cant damage  in  San  Francisco  occured  along  the  San  Andreas  fault  in  1957. 
No  active  faults  are  known  to  exist  within  San  Francisco.     Inactive  faults 
(those  faults  which  have  had  no  movement  in  the  last  10,000  years)  have 
been  identified  and  none  of  these  is  expected  to  move  in  any  foreseeable 
future  earthquake,  y 


5/  Roadside  Geology  of  Northern  California,  David  D.  Alt  and  Donald  W. 

Hyndeman,  Mountain  Press,  Missouls,  Montana,  1975. 
6/  San  Francisco  Seisrrdc  Safety  Investigation,  John  A.  Blume  and  Associates, 

1974. 
7/  Ibid. 
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In  a  future  major  earthquake,  it  is  expected  that  the  upper  portions 
of  the  hills  that  consist  of  bedrock  with  little  or  no  soil  cover  will 
undergo  a  lesser  degree  of  shaki^ig  than  the  rest  of  the  City.    The  zones 
between  the  outcropping  portions  of  the  hills  and  the  man-made  fill  or  deep 
soil  areas  will  generally  undergo  interraediate  levels  of  shaking. 

In  the  RAP  area  itself,  the  probable  effect  of  a  future  earthquake 
similar  in  intensity  and  location  to  the  1906  earthquake  would  be  cracks 
in  masonry  and  brick  walls,  and  some  falling  of  brick  chiumeys.  According 
to  the  Blume  report,  this  could  occur  in  the  northerly  portion  of  the  area 
between  Frederick  and  Waller  Streets. 

E,    Climate  and  Air  Quality 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  with  cool  summers  and  mild  winters.    The  climate 
results  from  its  location  on  both  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Golden  Gate.    Sea  fogs  and  the  low  cloudiness  associated  with  them, 
as  v;ell  as  the  climatic  differences  that  exist  within  the  city,  depending 
on  the  hills  and  the  geographical  relationship  to  Ocean  and  Bay,  are 
characteristic  of  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  associated  valleys  constitute  a  coastal 
climatic  zone  which  is  broken  into  subparts  as  a  result  of  wind  climatology. 
Low  hills,  the  influence  of  the  large  water  areas,  and  a  large  influx  of 
maritime  air  determine  the  wind  patterns  in  the  area. 

Northwest  winds  occur  12  to  39  percent  of  the  time  in  San  Francisco. 
Northwesterly  and  westerly  winds  are  the  most  frequent  and  strongest  winds 
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at  all  seasons.    Wind  frequencies  and  speeds  are  lower  in  spring,  fall 
and  winter.    West  winds  occur  between  15  and  40  percent  of  the  time, 
depending  on  the  season,  with  strength  and  frequency  being  greatest  in 
summer.    South  winds  are  infrequent  except  during  winter  storms,  when 
moderate-to-strong  wind  is  often  combined  with  rain.    San  Francisco  has 
relatively  pure  air,  since  prevailing  winds  carry  the  City's  emissions  to 
other  parts  of  the  Bay  Area. 

The  microclimate  of  the  Upper  Ashbury  is  affected  by  the  westerly  winds 
from  the  ocean  that  pass  across  the  Sunset  District  and  Golden  Gate  Park, 
just  north  of  Mt,  Sutro.    This  air  corridor  can  be  turbulent  at  times, 
causing  the  area  to  be  enveloped  in  fog  when  other,  more  protected  neigh- 
borhoods, are  sunny.— 

F.    Animals  and  Plants 

No  endangered  species  of  aniitials  are  found  in  the  Upper  Ashbury. 
Remnants  of  the  native  small  animal  community  exist  on  scattered  park  and 
vacant  lot  sites,  together  with  those  elements  of  the  soil  microfauna 
which  could  adapt  to  the  urban  environment, 

A  number  of  rare  and  endangered  plant  species  exist  in  San  Francisco,—' 
but  none  exist  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  RAP  area.    As  a  result  of  its  built-up 
nature,  the  area's  vegetation  consists  of  cultivated  varieties  rather  than 

8/  San  Francisco  Urban  Design  Plan,  Volume  1,  San  Francisco  Department  of 
City  Planning. 

9/  At  the  Crossroads  1974:     A  report  on  California's  Endangered  and  Rare 

Fish  and  Wildlife,  California  Resources  Agency,  January  1974. 
10/  Inventory  of  Rare,  Endangered,  and  Possibly  Extinct  Vascular  Plants, 
California  Native  Plant  Society,  January  19,  1973. 


native  plant  species. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR.     ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 

A,    Displacement  of  Households 

Displacement  of  existing  residents  would  occur  as  a  result  of  code 
enforceraent  activities  (Chapter  Two,  p.  3).    After  a  dwelling  has  been 
inspected  by  all  appropriate  inspection  personnel,  including  building, 
plumbing,  electrical  and  possibly  fire  inspectors,  an  inspection  report  is 
prepared  detailing  specifically  what  has  to  be  done  to  bring  the  unit  or 
building  into  code  compliance.    At  this  point  in  the  code  enforcement  process, 
four  different  types  of  displacement  can  be  identified,  based  on  the  find- 
ing of  the  inspection  report  and  its  probable  consequences:     a)  the  elim- 
ination of  illegal  units;  b)  the  demolition  of  legal  but  dilapidated 
structures;  c)  temporary  displacement  while  extensive  rehabilitation  work 
occurs;  and  d)  an  inability  of  present  tenants  to  afford  the  rent  that  would 
be  charged  after  rehabilitation  work  is  completed. 

1.    Elimination  of  illegal  units. 

Units  may  be  found  to  contain  fundamental  inconsistencies  with  applicable 
codes,  such  as  ceilings  too  low,  inadequate  square  foot  area,  inadequate 
plumbing  facilities  or  density  not  perraitted  under  zoning.     In  most  cases, 
these  so-called  "illegal  units"  were  created  without  proper  permits  or 
clearance  under  the  City's  or  the  State's  housing  codes,  or  the  City  Planning 
Code.    Often,  various  structural  or  other  changes  can  be  made  to  the  unit 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  code;  in  other  cases,  variances  or  code  compliance 
moratoria  may  be  obtained  from  appropriate  agencies   (e.g..  Abatement 
Appeal  Board,  Zoning  Administrator,  Board  of  Permit  Appeals)  to  allow  the 
unit  to  be  kept  in  residential  use.    When  all  efforts  to  legalize  the 
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unit  fail,  building  inspectors  require  the  owner  to  vacate  the  premises 
and  to  dismantle  the  utilities  leading  to  the  unit  to  prevent  its  future 
use  as  a  dwelling.    Approximately  three-fourths  of  all  units  found  to  be 
illegal  in  prior  FACE  areas  were  brought  into  code  compliance  and  did 
not  have  to  be  eliminated.—'^ 

2.  Demolition  of  legal  but  dilapidated. .structures 

A  second  identifiable  category  of  displacement  occurs  when  the  owner  of 
a  building  decides  that  rehabilitation  is  not  economically  feasible  and 
arranges  for  the  building  to  be  demolished.    Residents  of  the  building 
at  the  time  would  have  to  relocate. 

Demolition  is  not  a  coiiimon  occurrance  in  code  enforcement,  as  evidenced 

by  the  fact  that  less  than  2  percent  of  all  units  in  the  FACE  program  have 

2/ 

been  lost  for  this  reason  (i29  out  of  a  total  of  8,926  units  completed).— 

3.  Displacement  due  to  extensive  rehabilitation 

Displacement  may  occur  when  the  extent  of  rehabilitation  requiref'.  on  a 
vinit  is  so  great  or  of  such  a  nature  that  it  it  necessary  to  vacate  the  unit 
temporarily  in  order  to  complete  the  work.     In  these  situations,  the  dis- 
placed household  is  given  the  right  of  first  refusal  to  return  to  the  vacated 

unit.    Experience  with  the  FACE  program  indicates  that  most  tenant  households 

3  / 

temporarily  displaced  do  not  choose  to  return  to  their  previous  dwellings.— 
For  a  discussion  of  how  this  type  of  displacement  can  be  minimized,  see 
Chapter  Six,  Mitigation  Measures,  p. 5 6  , 

1/  Conversation  with  Mr.  Bill  O'Neill,  Property  Rehabilitation  Manager,  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection,  San  Francisco  Department  of  P\±ilic  Works,  Oct.  1975, 

2/  FACE  Annual  Report,   1974-1975,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  p. 8. 

V  Conversation  with  Ms.  Billie  Joyce  Lee,  Property  Conservation  Division, 
Bureau  of  Building  Insp-^ction,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works, 
September  1975. 
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4.  Displacement  due  to  rent  increases  following  rehabilitation 
Displacement  may  result  when  the  rent  in  a  dwelling  unit  is  raised  beyond. 

what  tho '  occupants  can  reasonably  afford.     :'7ithout  some  form  of  assistance 
tenants  might  decide  to  relocate  rather  than  pay  the  increased  rent.  In 
terms  of  assessing  the  impact  of  the  KAP  on  displacement  due  to  rent  in- 
creases, distinctions  need  to  be  drawn  detween  different  types  and  causes 
of  rent  increases. 

In  some  cases,  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  a  building  to  comply  with  the 
code  v/ill  result  in  higher  monthly  carrying  costs  for  the  property  owner. 
The  resulting  rent  increases  can  be  considered  attributable  to  the  program. 
Those  cases  requiring  extensive  rehabilitation,  as  noted  in  the  preceding 
section,  could  be  expected  to  result  in  significant  rent  increases. 

In  other  cases,  a  small  amount  of  required  rehabilitation  might  not 
require  the  landlord  to  raise  rents,  but  because  of  the  private  market 
demand  for  housing,  the  landlord  may  choose  to  raise  rents  anyway.  R-int 
increases  resulting  from  the  latter  circumstanct;S  are  associated  with  the 
program  only  in  a  marginal  or  indirect  ^vay,  because  market  forces  unr-^lated 
to  the  RAP  influence  rents  regardless  of  the  existence  or  prospects  of 
a  rehabilitation  -  code  enforcement  program.     In  terms  of  quantifying  the 
amount  of  displacement  due  to  rent  increases,  consideration  is  given  to 
the  types  of  rent  increases  in  order  that  those  not  associated  with  the 
program  are  excluded  from  the  calculation,    (see  p.  ^-5) 

5.  Displacement  Estimate  Assumptions 

Quantifying  the  extent  of  displacement  in  a  code  enforcement  program 
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is  more  difficult  than  in  other  coiranunity  development  programs  where  the 
acquisition    and/or  demolition  of  specific  buildings  is  known  beforehand. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  assumptions  about  the  number  and 
the  characteristics  of  people  who  live  in  housing  most  li]cely  to  result 
in  displacement.    The  assumptions  are  based  on  the  most  current  census 
data  available  at  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  and  on  the  experience 
of  the  FACE  program. 

The  estimates  in  this  document  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

a)  Illegal  units.    For  dwellinij  unitL>  found  to  be  illegal  as  a  result 
of  code  inspection,  based  on  the  experience  in  past  FACE  areas,  it  is  es- 
timated that  25  percent  of  the  total  will  result  in  displacement  and  75 
percent  will  be  legalized. — 

b)  Substandard  dwellings.    The  estimate  assunies  that  the  5.5  percent 
of  the  units  in  the  RAP  area  that  were  found  to  have  2  or  more  general 
deficiencies  in  the  1973  Housing  Condition  Survey  (Table  10)  is  the  maximum 
percent  of  units  in  the  RAP  area  which  will  require  extensive  rehabilitation 
(correction  of  one  general  deficiency  is  not  considered  extensive  rehabilita- 
tion; if  it  were  so  considered  the  percentage  of  units  would  be  11.5) . 
Displacement  is  assumed  to  be  unavoidable  in  all  of  these  cases. 

c)  Distribution  of  households  by  type  of  household.     In  order  to  develop 
an  estimate  on  the  nmiber  of  persons  displaced,  it  is  necessary  to  know 

what  type  and  size  of  household  live  in  what  type  of  housing.    According  to 


4/  See  note  1,  preceding. 
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the  1970  Census,  half  of  all  households  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  are  families 
(1800)  and  half  are  unrelated  individuals  (1300)    (Table  4),    For  the  purpose 
of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  these  households  are  evenly  distributed 
in  all  dwelling  units  of  the  area,  eccept  for  boarding  house  units  which, 
because  of  their  size,  are  assumed  to  be  occupied  by  unrelated  individuals 
only.    The  assignment  of  household  type  to  dwelling  units  is  presented  in 
Table  14. 

Table  14.  OCCUPANCY  OF  HOUSING  BY  TYPE  OF 

DD'TELI.ING  AND  BY  TYPE  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

%  of 

Type  of  tonit         Boarding  House  Units  IDwelling  Units    Total  Total 


Type  of  Household 

# 

%  of  Board- 
ing Units 

-  # 

%  of  Dwel- 
ling Units 

# 

Family 

0 

0 

1800 

60% 

1800 

50% 

Unrelated  Indiv, 

360 

100 

1400 

40% 

1800 

80% 

Total 

360 

100 

3200 

100% 

3600 

60% 

N.B.    Number  of  households  rounded  to  two  significant  figures. 

Thus,  for  displacement  occurring  in  boarding  house  iinits,  it  is  es- 
timated that  only  unrelated  individuals  will  be  affected;  for  displace.aent 
occurring  in  dwelling  units,  60  percent  of  the  affected  units  are  estiraated 
to  house  families  and  40  percent  unrelated  individuals. 

d)  Permanent  versus  teianorary  displacement. 

Those  who  are  displaced  because  of  the  extensive  rehabilitation  that  is 
required  in  a  unit  will  be  subject,  at  a  minimum,  to  temporary  relocation, 
probably  of  several  months  duration.    Although  there  is  very  little  data 
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on  this  point,  FACE  administrators  estimate  that  most  of  the  temporary  tenant 
displacement  is,  in  effect,  permanent  displacement,  because  the  families 
choose  not  to  return  to  their  previous  dwellings.— ^    Although  tenants  would 
be  offered  the  right  of  first  refusal  to  return  to  their  units,  it  is 
assumed  for  computational  purposes  that  none  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
right.    Thus,  all  displacement  estimated  due  to  extensive  rehabilitation  is 
assumed  to  be  permanent, 

6.    Calculation  of  Displacement  Estimates 
a)  Displacement  due  to  the  elimination  of  illegal  units. 
Code  enforcement  will  uncover  a  certain  number  of  illegal  units  which, 
for  lack  of  feasible  means  to  legalize,  will  be  required  to  be  eliminated 
or  dismantled.    Some  of  these  will  be  boading  house  units  and  some  v/ill  be 
apartment  units. 

i)  boarding  house  units. 

According  to  the  1970  Census,  there  were  360  tmits  with  roomers, 
boarders,  or  lodgers  in  the  PvAP  area      Based  on  the  experience 
in  the  DAHI  program  it  is  estimated  that  48  percent  of  the<^e 
units  are  illegal,  that  19  percent  of  them  are  vacant,  and  that 
5  percent  of  the  occupied  illegal  units  will  result  in  displace 
ment.— The  estimate  for  illegal  boarding  house  units  is  derived 
in  the  following  manner: 

360  X  0.48  X  0.81  x  0.05  =  7 

by  See  note  3 ,  above . 

6/  Interview  with  Mr.  Chinn  of  Apartment  and  Hotel  Inspection,  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection,  July,  1975. 
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The  number  of  persons  to  be  displaced  from  boarding  units  can 
be  estimated  by  multiplying  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
boarding  unit  (1.3)  times  the  number  of  displacement  cases  (7) 
to  get  a  total  of  9  persons  (7  x  1.30).    All  of  these  are  expected 
to  be  unrelated  individuals.     (See  assumption  c) . 
ii)  Apartment  units 

The  most  recent  DAHI  information  indicates  that  there  are  25 

illegal  apartment  units  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  area.    This  finding 

is  the  result  of  inspections  made  in  1968-69  on  all  buildings 

of  3  units  or  more  under  the  Systematic  Code  Enforcement  program 
(see  Chapter  VII 

/Alternatives)  andsxabsequent  updating  of  that  information  relative 
to  abatement  of  code  violations.    One-fourth  of  these,  or  7 
units,  would  be  estimated  to  result  in  displacement  (see  assiimp- 
tion  a).    Of  the  7  units,  40  percent  would  be  estimated  to  be 
occupied  by  unrelated  individuals,  and  60  percent  by  families. 
Since  the  average  household  size  for  families  was  3.05  persons, 
and  1.60  for  unrelated  individuals  (table  4) ,  the  following 
computation  can  be  made: 

4  units  (families)  3.05  persons/unit  =  12  persons 
3  units  (lanrelated  indiv.)  x  1.6  persons/unit  =  5  persons 
the  total  to  be  displaced  from  the  elimination  of  illegal 
\anits  is  sxammarized  as  follows: 


illegal  units 
eliminated 

fam. 

unrel. 
indiv. 

fam. 

unrel . 
indivT 

7 

0 

7 

0 

11 

7 

4 

3 

12 

5 

14 

4 

10 

12 

16 

Displacement 
#  households  #  persons^,^^ 

#  illegal  units 

Type  of  Unit 
Boarding  Units 
Apartment  Units 
Total 

b)  Displacement  due  to  demolition  of  deteriorated  structures. 

Experience  with  the  FACE  program  relative  to  demolition  ranges  between 

7/ 

.2  and  1.8  percent  of  the  units  in  the  seven  rehabilitation  areas. ~  The 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  predicts  that  the  experience  in  the  Upper 
Ashbury  would  fall  between  what  was  encountered  in  the  Alamo  Square  area 
(0.68  percent  of  the  units  demolished)  ,  and  that  of  Dviboce  Triangle  (1.8 
percent  of  the  units) ,  and  would  approximate  1  percent. 

The  number  of  units  to  be  demolished,  therefore,  is  assumed  at  1  percent 
of  the  total,  not  including  the  boarding  house  units.    Thus,  3,700  units  - 
360  boarding  vinits  ■  3440  units  x  O.Cl  =  34  units  to  be  demolished.  As 
discussed  earlier,  it  is  assumed  that  60  percent  of  these  units  would  be 
occupied  by  families  and  40  percent  by  households  of  unrelated  individuals. 
Therefore,  of  the  34  units  to  be  demolished,  20  would  contain  families,  and 
14  would  contain  unrelated  individuals.     Displacement  estimates  are  derived 
as  follows: 

20  units  (families)  x  3.05  =  61  persons 

14  units  (unrel.  indiv.)  x  1.60  =  22  persons 


7/  Records  of  the  Property  Consdrvation  Division,  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection,  Department  of  Public  Works. 
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c)  Displacerrent  caused  by  extensive  rehabilitation. 

The  estimate  of  displaced  households  as  a  result  of  extensive  rehabili- 
tation is  derived  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  total  number  of  dwelling  units  3700 

2.  percent  with  2  or  more  general  code  deficiencies  5.5 

3.  number  of  units  with  2  or  more  deficiencies  200 

4.  nvunber  households  displaced*  200 

families  (@  60%)  120 

unrelated  individuals  (@  40%)  80 

5.  Total  persons  displaced: 

families:     120  x  3,05  =  366 

unrel.  ind.  80  x  1.6  =  128 

Total  494  persons 

d)  Displacement  caused  by  rent  increases. 

Displacement  due  to  the  program' s  impact  on  rents  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  cases  where  the  cost  of  required  rehabilitation  will  raise  the 
landlord's  carrying  costs  and,  therefore,  the  rents  to  such  an  extent  that 
displacement  results.     It  has  already  been  estimated  that  there  would  be 
200  units  in  which  s\abstantial  rehabilitation  would  be  necessary.     It  is 
estimated  that  all  cases  involving  substantial  rent  increases  due  to  the 
extent  of  required  rehabilitation  are  included  in  the  preceeding  estimate 
(5.5  percent  of  the  Upper  Ashbury  dwelling  lanits)  . 

*It  should  be  noted  that  75  percent  of  these,  or  150  households,  are  estimated 
to  be  low  income  households  who  would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  rent  charged 
after  rehabilitation.    Although  the  remaining  25  percent  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn after  temporary  relocation,  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  relocate 
permanently.     (see  assumption'  d)  . 
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Recent  experience  in  the  FACE  program  indicates  that  none  of  the  48  requests 
for  relocation  during  the  past  year   (7/75-6/76)  is  the  result  of  rent  increases. 
In  the  entire  history  of  the  FACE  program  in  San  Francisco,  a  total  of  14  households 
have  requested  relocation  assistance  because  of  rent  increases.—'^     This  represents 
4  percent  of  all  relocation  cases  (369)   and  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  8,900  units  rehabilitated  under  FACE  as  of  June  30,  1976.     If  this  experience 
were  to  hold  true  in  the  Upper  Ashbury,  it  would  mean  approximately  4  units. 

Where  rent  increases  occur  in  the  RAP  area  for  reasons  other  than  code-required 
rehabilitation!  displacement  resulting  therefrom  is  not  considered  a  direct  impact 
of  the  program.     Some  displacement  is  occurring  in  the  area  as  a  result  of  private 
real  estate  forces  which  are  influencing  rents  and  property  values  without  regard 
to  the  program.     Although     it  is  not  possible  to  measure  or  estimate  the  nvimber  of 
such  cases,  it  is  likely  that  the  overall  improvement  to  the  area  attributable  in 
part  to  the  RAP,  would  result  in  higher  rents  generally  and  some  indirect  displace- 
ment.    As  stated  in  the  history  of  the  RAP  in  the  Upper  Ashbury   (see  Appendix  I) , 
code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation  financing  have  been  formally  considered  since 
1969.     Only  in  the  past  3-4  years  have  rents  and  sales  prices  begun  to  climb  markedly, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  depressed  values  and  rents  during  the  late  1960 's  and  early 
1970 's. 2./    Professional  real  estate  agents  and  managers  claim  that  the  great  rebirth 
in  interest  and  demand  for  older  Victorian  homes  throughout  San  Francisco  has  affected 
the  Haight  Ashbury  because  of  the  existence  there  of  many  fine  buildings.     They  also 
indicate  that  there  has  been  noticeable  private  renovation  of  these  older  buildings 
in  the  area, 

£/    FACE  annual  report,   1976,  p.  8. 

Conversation  with  Frederick  Freund,  President,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Realtors, 
October  6.  1975. 
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and  they  account  for  the  rent  increases  as  part  of  the  overall  market 
upswing  in  the  area. 12/    One  realtor  stated  that  the  RAP  is  practically 
never  a  factor  in  the  decision  of  his  clients  to  buy  in  the  Upper  Ashbury.ii./ 
e)  Total  displacement 

The  total  displacement  that  could  occur  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  is  the  sum 
of  the  estimates  derived  above.    As  shown  in  Table  15,  the  estimated  total 
is  144  families  and  104  households  of  vmrelated  individuals.    The  total  nuitiber 
of  persons  subject  to  displacement  is  estimated  at  605.    All  of  these  estimates 
assume  the  total  absence  of  mitigation  measures  {see  Chapter  S:ix) , 

Table  1'?  ESTn^ATED  POTENTIAL  DISPLACElffiNT 

UPPER  ASHBURY 

Numh^er  of  Households      Number  of  persons 
unrel.  unrel. . 

Cause  of  Displacement  fam.      indiv.  total        fam.     ihdiv.  total 

Elimination  of  illegal  xinits 


boarding  rooms 

0 

7 

7 

0 

11 

11 

apartment  units 

4 

3 

7 

12 

5 

17 

Demolition 

20 

14 

34 

61 

22 

83 

Extensive  rehabilitation 

120 

80 

200 

366 

128 

494 

Rent  increases  greater  than 

ability 

to  pay*  » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

144 

104 

248 

439 

165 

605 

♦Encompassed  by  totals  for  extensive  rehabilitation,  as  noted  in  text. 

10/  Conversation  with  Frederick  Freund,  and  lis.  Rpsovsky,  Wolffe  Realty 

Company,  October  6,  197S. 
11/  Conversation  with  Mr.  MiJ-.e  McCormick,  U.  C.  Realtors,  October  6,  1975. 
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The  estinated  total  displacement  is  similar  to  that  which  has  occurred 
in  the  Duhcce  Triangle  FAZE  area  (53  cases  out  of  1100  dwellings  rehabili- 
tat.ed  cr  5  percent)  and  is  less  than  what  has  been  experienced  in  Bernal 
Heights  '7.4  percent)  and  Alaao  Squaire  (10.2  percent).     (The  total  percent 
of  displace-ent  in  the  TkZ-  areas  nay  appear  unrealistically  high  because 
only  2/3  of  the  'jr^its  in  each  area  have  completed  rehabilitation  and  tnere- 
fore  the  nuriber  of  rehabilitated  dwellings  is  understated)  . 

B.     Sccic-Econor'.ic  Impacts 

The  F^habilitation  Assistance  Program  could  have  an  impact  on  the 
socio-econoiriic  characteristics  cf  the  Upper  Ashbiiry,  due  to  the  displacement 
of  existing  residents  fron  the  area  and  their  replacer.ent  by  persons  v/ith 
different  socio-econc-ic  characteristics. 

The  less  of  150  low  incone  households  (see  note,  page 45  )  V70uld  mean 
a  reduction  of  30  percent  of  the  area's  500  low  incone  households  and 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  area's  1800  lev;  income  individuals.  This 
estimate,  cf  course,  assus-jes  that  all  displaced  households  and  individuals 
will  relocate  outside  the  PA?  area,  which  nay  not  be  the  case.  (see 
Chapter  Six,  Mitigation  Measures) . 

In  the  Upper  Ashbury  in  13  70,  12  percent  of  all  families  had  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level,  conpared  v;ith  15  percent  for  Black  families;  30 
percent  of  the  ^onrelated  individuals  had  below-poverty  incomes,  and  the 
corresponding  figure  for  Blade  individuals  was  33  percent.     The  incidence 
of  poverty  seens  to  affect  racial  minorities  disproportionately  to  their 
share  of  the  population;  therefore,  displacement  would  impact  on  Blacks 
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and  other  racial  minorities  in  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  than  it  vould  for 
white  households.     If  displacees  relocated  outside  the  area,  PA?  could  stimulate 
some  change  in  the  present  racial  and  economic  integration  of  the  area,  tending 
to  reduce  the  minority  population  and  make  the  area  somev:hat  higher  income. 

C.     Temporary  Construction  Ir.pacts 

Air  quality  would  be  affected  locally  by  construction  activities  associat- 
ed with  rehabilitation,  such  as  dust,  smoke  and  exhaust  from  construction 
vehicles  and  deliveries.    The  generation  of  dust  would  in  most  cases  be  con- 
fined to  interior  spaces  of  buildings. 

Construction  associated  v/ith  rehabilitation  does  not  involve  noisy,  heavy 
construction  equipment,  such  as  pile  drivers,  jackhammers,  or  tractors.  Elec- 
tric saws  can  be  expected  to  produce  72  to  SI  decibels,  which  is  comparable 

12- 

to  the  noise  of  a  bus  or  a  power  lar.-m  mov-.'er  at  50  feet  outdoors.— 

The  implementation  of  the  public  improvements  plan  would  involve  some 

heavy  construction.     JacJchamir.ers  and  other  heavy  equipment  would  be  used  to 

break  up  concrete  sidewalks  for  the  planting  of  trees,  the  installation  of 

sidewalk  gardens,  and  the  construction  of  sidewalk  extensions  or  corner  bulbs. 

13/ 

The  noise  level  of  a  jackhammer  at  50  feet  from  the  observer  is  88  decibels. — 
The  construction  of  new  playground  areas  and  play  structures  at  the  t-vo  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  area  would  involve  soir^  heavy  construction,  but  most  of  the 


12/EIR  for  the  San  Francisco  Community  Development  and  Housing  Proposal  for 

HUD  Block  Grant,  January  1975,  p.  IV- 3 . 
13/Noise  from  Construction  Equipment  and  Operatives,  NIID,  300.1,  Dec.  1971, 

cited  from  Appendix  G,  V.'aterfront  EIR,  EE  119,  S.F.  Department  of  City 

Planning . 
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labor  in  these  projects  would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  neighborhood  residents, 
and  the  use  of  heavy  equipment  would  be  at  a  minimum. 

D.  Water  Consumption 

As  a  result  of  upgrading  plumbing  facilities  in  some  of  the  units,  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  used.    San  Franciscans  consume  an 
average  of  140  gallons  of  water  per  capita  per  day;  assvm\ing  that  rehcibilitation 
of  plumbing  will  increase  the  consumption  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  to  this  city- 
wide  average,  the  residents  of  the  area  would  consume  1.2  million  gallons 
per  day  (mgd) ,  or  0.5%  of  the  225  mgd  delivered  by  the  San  Francisco  Water 
Department  on  an  average  day. — '-'  The  total  water  usage  would  represent  am 
increase  only  insofar  as  the  existing  capacity  is  expanded  by  new  or  improved 
facilities;  most  houses  in  the  area  will  not  experience  any  increase  in  water 
consvimption  and  the  total  increase  would  be  negligible. 

E.  Sewage  Production 

RAP  is  not  expected  to  result  in  a  greater  nvimber  of  persons  residing  in 
the  Upper  Aslibury;  the  increase  in  sewage  production  would  be  that  associated 
with  more  adequate  and  modern  plumbing  facilities  consistent  with  the  increase 
in  water  usage . 

An  average  of  approximately  two  new  bathrooms  would  be  added  for  every 
1,000  units  in  the  code  enforcement  process,  based  on  FACE  program  exper- 
ience.~/    The  increase  in  the  Upper  Ashbury,  therefore,  would  be  approximately 


14/Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  1975  Community  Development  and  Housing 

proposal  for  IIUD  Block  Grant,  January,  1975,  p,  IV-3. 
15/Conversation  with  Mr.  Bill  O'Neill,  Property  Rehabilitation  Manager,  Bureau 

of  Building  Inspection,  October  1975. 
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seven  new  bathrooms.    This  would  represent  a  negligible  increase  over  the 
present  amount  of  flow.—/ 

Sewage  from  the  Upper  Ashbury  is  collected  and  treated  at  the  North  Point 
Water  Pollution  Control  Plant.    The  flow  from  the  Upper  Ashbury  represents 
one  percent  of  the  total  daily  flow  treated  at  the  North  Point  Plant.  No 
new  sewer  line  changes  are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  projects.-^ 

F.  Energy  Consumption 

Since  no  additional  dwelling  units  are  expected  to  be  constructed  in  the 
Upper  Ashbury  as  a  result  of  this  program,  except  in  replacing  demolished 
buildings,  the  increase  in  residential  consultation  of  electricity  and  gas 
would  be  minimal.     Increases  could  be  expected  to  the  extent  that  new 
higher-capacity  electrical  systems  are  installed  in  the  existing  buildings  and 
that  these  new  systems  affect  the  per  capita  consumption.    Energy  use  could 
be  expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of  new  appliances  being  purchased,  such 
as  dishwashers,  stoves,  and  new  heating  systems.    Without  specific  information 
regarding  the  number  of  such  new  appliances,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify 
the  impact. 

Energy  would  also  be  consumed  in  the  construction  phase  of  the  proposed 
rehabilitation  program  and  in  the  public  improvements  plan. . 

G.  Solid  Waste 

Increased  short-term  generation  of  solid  wastes  would  result  from  the 


16/Conversation  with  Harold  Coffey,  Sanitary  Engineer,  Department  of  Public 

Works,  October,  1975. 
17/Ibid. 
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rehabilitation  activities.    Solid  waste  production  resulting  from  demolition, 
construction,  or  rehabilitation  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  absence  of  specific 
information  on  size,  buildings,  and  design. 

The  proposed  program  would  not  be  expected  to  increase  the  area's  popula- 
tion; as  a  result,  there  should  not  be  a  change  in  the  long-term  quantity  of 
solid  waste. 

All  solid  waste  generated  would  be  disposed  of  at  the  landfill  site  in 
Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  County.    The  capacity  of  this  site  is  expected  to 
be  exhausted  in  the  next  five  years,  and  no  alternative  site  has  yet  been 
identified. 

H.  Open  Space  Considerations 

The  proposed  park  improvements  included  in  the  public  improvements  plan 

would  implement  the  policy  of  the  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  of  the 

18  / 

Comprehensive  Plan  to  make  better  use  of  existing  facilities. — '  Rehabilitation 
efforts  would  not  change  available  open  space  within  the  RAP  area. 

I.  Transportation  Impacts 

Implementation  of  the  p\i)lic  improvements  plan  would  extend  sidewalk 
areas  into  parking  and  traffic  lanes  on  liasonic  Avenue,  reducing  traffic 
ca-^acity  and  creating  vxGual  barriers  that  vould  have  the  effect  of'  slov/ing 
tra:'f.\c  and  divertinr;  sc' .c  tl^rough  traffic  fro:.'',  liasonic  onto  ?.s'iibury  and 
xT^ayton -Streets,'   Cori.aci:-bulbs  are  proposed  at  the  Masonic/Waller, Masonic/ 
Frederick  intersections." 

18/Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  adopted  May,  1973,  p.  17. 
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Traffic  noise,  pollution/  and  hazard  impacts  would  be  reduced  on  Masonic  South 
of  Waller  Street,  but  would  increase  on  adjacent  thoroughfares    such  as 
Clayton,  Ashbury,  and  Waller  Streets. 

New  angle  parking  would  be  provided  by  narrowing  the  sidewalk  and  painting 
diagonal  stripes.     The  conversion  to  angle  parking  would  result  in  a  net 
increase  of  15  spaces  in  the  area.    Proposed  locations  are: 

a)  Masonic  Avenue,  west  side,  between  Haight  and 
Waller  Streets  (net  increase  of  8) ; 

b)  Clayton  Street,  east  side^  between  Waller  and 
Frederick  Streets. 

Miscellaneous  other  traffic  control  devices  would  be  installed  at  locations 
to  be  determined  later  with  the  concurrance  of  local  residents.  These 
devices  include  "rumble  strips"  on  the  pavement  to  reduce  auto  speed; 
stop  signs,  one-way  streets  (to  be  considered  only  for  Alma,  Rivoli, 
or  Grattan  Streets) ,  and  better  signing.    All  of  these  devices  would 
reduce  traffic  on  neighborhood  streets,  reduce  speed,  noise  and  pollution, 
and  result  in  increased  safety. 
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J.    Seismic  Impacts 

The  rehabilitation  or  residential  structures  in  the  area  may,  in 
some  instances,  result  in  strengthening  their  resistance  to  shaking  and 
seismic  damage.    Since  no  increase  in  population  is  expected,  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  subject  to  earthquake  hazards 
in  the  rehabilitation  area. 
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CHAPTER  V.     UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

Housing  code  inspections,  code  compliance,  and  property  rehabilitation 
cannot  be  accomplished,  under  current  operation,  in  a  concentrated  area  without 
some  increase  in  housing  costs  for  area  residents.    The  cost  of  rehabilitation 
and/or  the  extent  of  work  necessary  to  bring  a  dv/elling  unit  into  code  compli- 
ance will,  in  some  cases,  result  in  displacement  of  families  and  individuals. 
If  displacement  and  subsequent  relocation  outside  the  area  were  to  occur  on  a 
significant  scale,  it  would  affect  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  the 
area,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 

To  the  extent  that  rehabilitation  results  in  new  or  improved  plumbing, 
electrical,  and  heating  systems,  increased  demands  upon  pvJblic  and  private 
utilities  can  be  expected. 
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CHAPTER  VI.     MITIGATION  MEASURES 

A.    Mitigation  of  Displacement  Impacts 
1.    Relocation  Assistance 

Relocation  policy  and  the  amoiint  of  benefits  provided  for  relocation  have, 
in  the  past,  been  determined  by  the  federal  requirements  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Properties  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.  The 
guidelines  for  administering  the  Act  were  changed  in  1974,  with  the  result 
that  relocation  benefits  are  no  longer  required  for  displacement  resulting 
from  code  enforcement  or  rehabilitation  activities. The  provision  of  reloca- 
tion assistance  in  these  circumstances,  however,  was  left  as  a  matter  of  local 
policy,  and  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  allowed  Community 
Development  funds  to  be  spent  for  relocation  payments  and  assistance. 

Local  relocation  policy  for  San  Francisco's  code  enforcement  activities 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  was  developed  by  the  Mayor's  Office 
of  Community  Development,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
(The  policy  is  attached  as  Appendix  2).    Such  relocation  assistance  is  provided 
for  in  the  Residence  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  which  calls  for  minimi- 
zation of  public  displacement  and  provision  of  relocation  services  in  all  cases 

2  / 

where  pT±)lic  actions  cause  displacement,—'     The  policy  provides  three  general 
categories  of  assistance; 

a)  counseling  and  assistance  in  finding  suitable  replacement 
housing; 

b)  moving  expense  payments  for  both  permanent  and  temporary 
moves,  of  up  to  $1,000  per  household; 


1/  40  CFR  35,  Section  45.44   (f ) . 

"1/  Residence  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  adopted  as  revised  on  December 
11,  1975,  p.  38. 
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c)  replacement  housing  payments  for  homeowners  smd  tenants 
who  are  either  forced  to  relocate  due  to  elimination  of 
the  unit  or  to  extensive  rehabilitation,  or  who  are  faced 
with  a  rent  increase  of  10  percent  or  more  due  to  the  cost 
of  financing  the  rehabilitation  in  the  unit.    For  tenants, 
the  replacement  housing  payments  can  amount  to  $1,000  per 
year  for  four  years;  for  owners  whose  buildings  have  to 
be  demolished,  benefits  of  up  to  $15,000  are  available,  in 
conformity  with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act,  Section  203. 

The  relocation  policy  for  San  Francisco  under  the  RAP  is  very  similar  to 
the  requirements  under  the  Federal  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Properties  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.    The  major  differences  are  that 
eligibility  is  tied  to  the  financial  need  of  the  displaced  household,  as  defined 
by  having  to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  income  for  rent 

and  by  status  as  low  or  moderate  income  (less  than  120%  of  the  area 
mediem  income  as  defined  by  HUD) . 

The  effect  of  the  policy  would  be  to  mitigate  the  hardships  associated  with 
displacement  and  relocation.    Assistance  would  be  available  from  the  Central 
Relocation  Service  to  help  find  replacement  housing.    Moving  expense  payments 
would  be  provided  to  all  persons  who  must  relocate.     Increased  housing  costs, 
whether  at  a  new  location  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  or  else- 

where, would  be  paid  by  the  City  for  a  period  of  up  to  four  years  so  long  as 
the  eligibility  criteria  were  met.    The  estimated  200  households  that  would 
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be  displaced  due  to  extensive  rehabilitation  or  due  to  rent  increases  greater 
than  ability  to  pay  (Table  15  p,  41)  are  likely  to  be  eligible  for  full  benefits 
under  the  local  relocation  policy,  and  the  hardship  that  would  have  been  caused 
by  their  displacement  would  be  reduced  or  avoided.    FACE  experience  indicates 

that  10%  of  displaced  households  used  relocation  benefits  for  downpayments 

3  / 

towards  home  ownership.—' 

2.    Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Payments 

Another  way  in  which  persons  otherwise  displaced  due  to  rent  increases 
could  be  assisted  in  order  to  allow  them  to  remain  at  their  current  location 
involves  the  Housing  Assistance  Payments  provided  under  Section  8  of  Title  II 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,    Funds  available  to  the 
City  under  Section  8  can  be  used  to  lease  existing  dwellings  and  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  actual  or  fair  market  rent  and  the  tenant's  ability 
to  pay,  generally  defined  as  no  more  than  25  percent  of  income.    Thus,  a 
household  which  is  faced  with  a  10  percent  rent  increase  or  more  can  reamin 
in  the  unit,  and  have  the  increase  in  rent  paid  :  or  by  HUD  so  long  as  Section 
8  funds  are  available-    The  City's  Housing  Assistance  Plan,  which  is  part  of 
the  application  to  HUD  for  community  development  funds ,  calls  for  use  of 
funds  to  provide  rent  assistance  payments  to  lower  income  households  in  PAP  and 
FACE  areas  when  displacement  due  to  extensive  rehabilitation/rent  increase 
would  otherwise  occur.     The  1976  HAP  requested  190  Section  8  units  for  such  pur- 
pose.—'^   The  preliminary  1977  HAP  proposes  a  similar  allocation  of  450  Section 
8  units  for  designated  rehabilitation  areas. 

3/  Bernard  Cummings,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Property  Conservation,  Bureau  of 
~    Building  Inspection,  August  17,  1975. 

4/  19  76  and  Preliminary  1977  CoiTimunity  Development  Program  and  Housing 

Assistance  Plan,  Mayor's  Office  of  Community  Development,  San  Francisco, 
August,  1975,  and  August  1976,  p. 11. 
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3.    Hardship  Loan  Prcsgraia 

The  Hardship  Loan  Program  is  a  third  mitigation  measure  that  would  reduce 
the  adverse  economic  impact  of  the  program  on  low  income  property  owners.  The 
RAP  Ordinance  provides  for  hardship  loans  to  be  made  to  owner-occupants  of  one 
to  four  unit  buildings  whose  total  housing  costs,  without  such  a  loan  to  help 
finance  code  required  rehabilitation,  would  exceed  25  percent  of  their  gross 
income.—/  Hardship  loans  of  up  to  $3,500  per  recipient  would  be  interest  free 
and  would  be  repayable  upon  sale  or  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  building. 
The  recipient  of  the  loan,  therefore,  would  not  be  responsible  for  repayment, 
and  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  rehabilitation  for  as  long  as  current  ownership 
is  maintained. 


Funds  for  hardship  loans  would  be  provided  f r  m  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant.    Once  established,  the  loan  fund  would  be  self-sustaining  as 
outstanding  loans  are  repaid. 

The  hardship  loan  program  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  hardship 
grant  program  formerly  available  tinder  FACE.-^    In  the  San  Francisco  FACE 
program,  a  total  of  335  Section  115  hardship  grants  have  been  made,  as  of 

5/  See  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Article  VIII,  Section  32.80. 
7/  Section  115,  National  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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Jxine  30,  1976.  The  recipients  of  grants  represent  approximately  9  percent 
of  the  3,608  property  owners  whose  buildings  have  been  rehabilitated  under 
FACE. 

4.  Refinancing 

Another  financial  mechanism  to  mitigate  the  potential  impact  of  RAP  is  the 
use  of  refinancing.    Refinancing  means  singly  taking  out  a  large  new  loan  to 
pay  off  and  consolidate  one  or  more  existing  loand. 

It  is  frequently  possible  that  when  a  property  owner's  existing  mortgages 
are  combined  with  v/hatever  needs  to  be  borro^ved  to  pay  for  rehabilitation, 
and  these  debts  are  consolidated  into  one  RAP  loan  (which  could  total  up  to 
95%  of  the  after-rehabilitation  value  of  the  building)  at  the  reduced  interest 
rate,  the  monthly  payments  on  the  building  can  be  lower  than  previously. 
When  the  monthly  costs  are  reduced,  the  need  for  rent  increases  is  eliminated, 
thus  passing  on  to  the  tenants  of  such  a  building  the  benefits  of  the  RAP 
financing  mechanism. 

5.  Appeals  Procedures 

A  final  mitigation  measure  to  the  potential  displacement  impact  of  the 
program  would  be  the  appeals  procedure  under  the  Abatement  Appeal  Board. £/ 
This  five  member  board  is  established  to  hear  and  decide  appeals  from  orders  of 
condemnation  or  abatement  by  the  Director  of  Public  Works.     The  Board  is  em- 
powered to  "uphold,  modify,  or  reverse  such  orders,  provided  that  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  public  welfare  are  secured  uost  nearly  in  accordance  with 

8/  San  Francisco  Mianicipal  Code,  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  Section  203. o,  et.  seq. 


I  9/ 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Code  and  the  Housing  Code."—' 

The  Abatement  Appeal  Board  has  often  resolved  abatement  cases  under  the 

FACE  program  by  issuing  code  compliance  moratoria  for  non-life 

hazard  code  violation  where  extreme  financial  hardship  is  found 

to  exist.       A  lifetime  code  compliance  moratorium  means  that  enforcement  of 

certain  non-life  safety  requirements  of  the  code  can  be  delayed  for  as  long 

as  the  present  owner  maintains  title  to  and  occupies  the  property;  should 

the  property  be  sold  or  transferred  or  should  the  owner  no  longer  occupy  the 

m  m 

dwelling,  code  violations  would  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  new  owner  or  the 
responsible  person. 

The  actions  of  the  board  constitute  a  mitigation  measure  by  virtue  of  its 
power  to  modify  or  eliminate  the  present  economic  impact  of  code  compliance, 
particularly  as  it  would  affect  low  income  or  elderly  homeowners. 

B.  Mitigation  of  Socio-Economic  Impacts 

The  impact  on  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  Upper  Ashbury  that 
could  result  from  displacement  can  be  mitigated  through  the  coordination  of 
the  relocation  assistance  program  and  the  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Payments 
program, 

C.  Preservation  of  Historical  or  Architecturally  Significant  Buildings 
The  Upper  Ashbury  RAP  area  contains  many  buildings  of  architectural  or 

historic  value.    Eleven  of  these  have  been  listed  in  "Here  Today"  following  a 
survey  of  historic  and  architecturally  significant  buildings  conducted  in 

9/  Id,  at  Section  203,1  B. 
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10/ 

1968. — The  lew  interest,  long  term  loans  that  would  be  available  to  owners 
of  these  buildings  would  encourage  their  restoration  and  would  add  to  the 
overall  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  existing  character  of  the  area. 

All  demolition  permits  and  remodeling  permits  are  normally  reviewed  by 
Department  of  City  Planning  staff  and  demolition  of  designated  historical 
landmarks  requires  environmental  review. 

Other  preservation  efforts  could  be  assisted  under  the  program  contained 
in  the  1975  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  which  provides  loans 
and  grants  for  the  rehabilitation  of  structures  with  special  architectural 
and  histroical  value. 

D.    Mitigation  of  Noise  Impacts 

Construction-generated  noise  resulting  from  both  residential  rehabilitation 

and  the  public  improvements  plan  would  be  regulated  by  the  San  Francisco  Noise 

Ordinance .ii/    The  allowable  limits  for  such  noise  are  85  dB{A)*  at  100  feet 

12/ 

from  the  observer  for  non- impact  tools,  such  as  electric  saws. — '  Impact 
tools,  such  as  jackhammers,  must  be  made  quiet  through  muffling  devices.  The 
enforcement  of  the  Noise  Ordinance  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Public  VJorks. 

10/  Here  Today:    San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  prepared  by  the  Junior 
League  of  San  Francisco,  Chronicle  Books,  San  Francisco,  1968. 

11/  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Article  29. 
*    dB{A)  is  the  decibel  level  corrected  for  the  variation  in  frequency  response 
of  the  typical  human  ear  at  commonly  encountered  noise  level. 

12/  Conversation  with  Robert  Jew,  Department  of  Public  Works,  October  1975. 
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E.  Energy  Mitigation 

The  City's  policy  of  enphasizing  rehabilitation  of  housing  in  the  Community 
Development  program  will  reduce  construction-related  energy  consuirption.  As 
a  result  of  the  greater  availability  of  adequate  housing,  the  rehcibilitation 
policy  may  also  increase  the  number  of  persons  living  in  reasonable  proximity 
to  their  places  of  work,  and  hence  decrease  energy  consumption  in  transporta- 
tion. 

F.  Construction  Impact  Mitigation 

Work  to  be  performed  as  part  of  the  pviblic  improvements  plan  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  other  City  agencies  through 
contracts  with  private  contractors »    The  impacts  generated  by  this  work  would 
be  covered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works'  Standard  Specifications,  Section 
108.13  (Safety  Requirements)  and  Section  108.17  (Maintenance  of  Site,  Preven- 
tion of  Dust  Nuisance,  and  Pinal  Cleanv^) ,  on  file  and  available  for  public 
review  at  the  Department  of  City  Planning. 

G.  Seismic  Considerations 

Proximity  to  the  San  Andreas  fault,  and  a  history  of  major  earthquakes, 
have  made  San  Francisco  earthquake  conscious.    All  construction  and  remodeling 
is  subject  to  the  policies  of  the  Community  Safety  Element  of  the  Coitprehensive 
Plan,  as  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  in  September,  1974, 

Remodeling  activities,  such  as  those  expected  under  the  PAP,  are  sxabject 
to  the  following  mitigating  policies  of  the  Commimity  Safety  Element: 
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1.  "PRESERVE,  CONSISTENT  WITH  LIFE  SAFETY  CONSIDERATIONS, 

THE  ARCHIIECTURAL  CHARACTER  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  STRUCTURES 
IMPORTANT  TO  THE  UNIQUE  VISUAL  IMAGE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"The  qualities  that  make  San  Fremcisco  a  special  and 
unique  city  are  many.    One  of  those  very  iit^ortant 
qualities  is  the  style  and  design  characteristics  of 
the  City's  older  buildings.    Some  of  these  date  from 
the  1800' s  but  most  were  built  in  the  early  1900' s. 
These  buildings  and  structures,  by  present  standards 
and  knowledge  of  structural  design,  may  present  hazards 
to  those  who  occupy  them.     It  is  important  to  eliminate 
life  safety  hazards  that  may  be  present  in  these  older 
buildings,  and  it  is  equally  iitportant  to  retain  those 
features  of  the  design  that  significantly  contribute  to 
the  special  character  of  San  Francisco i" 
(Community  Safety,  p. 45) 

2.  "PRESERVE  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  CHARACTER  OF  BUILDINGS 

AND  STRUCTURES  SUBJECT  TO  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ABATEMENT  OF 
HAZARDS  TO  LIFE  SAFETY. 

"The  abatement  of  hazards  to  life  safety  will  affect,  primarily, 
the  older  structures  in  the  City,    Often  the  hazards  pre- 
sented by  the  structures  are  from  those  architectural  design 
elements  —  parapets,  cornices,  and  other  ornamentation  — 
that  give  each  their  own  special  character.    In  cases  where 
remedial  work  is  required  to  abate  hazards  from  structures 
iitportant  to  the  character  of  San  Francisco,  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  owner  and  the  City  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  the  architectural  design  of  the  structures. 
This  should  be  accomplsihed  through  reinforcing,  replacing 
or  redesigning  in  similar  architectural  style,  those 
building  elements  which  present  a  life  safety  hazard." 
(Commxinity  Safety,  p.  45) 

These  policies  are  implemented  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning. 

H.    Transportation  Considerations 

The  preparation  of  the  Upper  Ashbury  P^lblic  Improvement  Plan  has  been 
guided  by  policies  of  the  Transportation  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan, 
as  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  in  April,  1972,  and  by  the  Haight- 
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Ashbury  Improvement  Plan,  endorsed  by  the  City  Planning  Comitdssion  in 
August  1973. 

A  policy  of  the  Transportation  Element  is:    "Divert  through  automobile 
and  truck  traffic  from  residential  neighborhoods  onto  major  and  secondary 
thoroughfares,  and  limit  major  thoroughfares  to  nonresidential  streets  when- 
ever possible."  (p.  18) 

A  policy  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  Improvement  Plan  is:     "Protect  residential 

areas  from  excessive  automobile  traffic,  (p.  10)  The  related  recommendations 

for  implementing  this  policy  are: 

"Increase  safety  and  provide  protective  buffering  along 
heavily  traveled  portions  of  Seventeenth  Street,  Stanye.n, 
Parnassus,  Frederick,  Clayton,  Ashbury,  Masonic, ., .and 
along  the  portion  of  Carl  Street  which  serves  as  a 
route  for  the  N-Judah  Streetcar  line. 

"Restrict  traffic  on  Waller  east  of  Stanyan  and  west  of 
Masonic  and  on  Parnassus  east  of  Stanyan  and  west  of 
Clayton. 

"Preserve  the  residential  environment  along  lightly 
travelled  streets."  (p.  10) 

Another  policy  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  Improvement  Plan  is:  "Provide 

adequate  parking  for  residents  near  their  houses."   (p.  11)     The  recommendations 

to  carry  out  this  policy  includes: 

"Convert  some  selected  areas  from  parallel  to  diagonal 
parking  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  on-street 
spaces  for  residents."     (p.  11) 

Below,  the  transportation,  parking,  and  neighborhood  improvements  that 

are  i^rcjoscd  for  the  ~v.b  ■.ic  .  Inproveincnts' i'^'lan  (sae  pages  52  &  53)  arc  given  in 
relation  to  the  various  policies  enumerated  above. 
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Policy;    Increase  safety  and  provide  protective  sidewalk  landscaping 
as  a  buffer  automobile  traffic  on  heavily  travelled  streets: 
Proposed  Projects:    -  plant  1,125  new  street  trees  throughout  the  area 

-  remove  concrete  for  sidewalk  gardens 

-  install  planter  bays  for  trees  on  Clayton  Street  near  17th 

-  screen  planting  of  trees  on  StcUiyan  at  edge  of  parking 
lot  at  southeast  comer  of  Golden  Gate  Park 

Policy:    Divert  through  traffic  onto  secondary  thoroughfares: 

Proposed  Project:      -  corner  bulbs  on  Masonic  at  Waller  and  Frederick 

Policy:    Preserve  the  residential  environment 

Proposed  Project:      -  Waller  Street  planters 

Policy;    Convert  selected  streets  to  diagonal  parking 

Proposed  projects:    -  angle  parking  on  Masonic  and  Clayton  Streets* 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN.  ALOERNATIVES 

A.    Systematic  Code  Enforcement 

One  alternative  to  RAP  is  the  Systematic  Code  Enforcement  Program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection.    Systematic  Code  Enforcement  is  the  program 
which  inspects  all  residential  structures  of  three  units  or  more,  or  with 
more  than  six  guest  rooms.    The  inspection  and  compliance  procedures  of  the 
Systematic  Code  Enforcement  Program  include  no  financial  assistance  or  public 
in^rovements /  but  are  similar  in  enforcing  the  various  health  and  safety 
provisions  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Code. 

The  Systematic  Code  Enforcement  program  was  initiated  in  1967  under  the 
Division  of  Apartment  and  Hotel  Inspection  (DAHI) .    All  18,000  of  the  city's 
buildings  within  DAHI's  jurisdiction  were  given  an  initial  inspection,  and 
each  was  ranked  according  to  the  number  and  type  of  housing  code  violations 
found. 

The  program  is  set  up  such  that  each  year  the  "worst"  one  thousand  buildings 
remaining  in  the  caseload  are  given  a  complete  inspection,  and  abatement 
proceedings  are  initiated.    Now  that  the  start-up  period  of  1967-70  has  passed, 
the  program  turns  out  1,000  buildings  annually  which  have  completed  the 
inspection/abatement  process,  and  are  considered  brought  up  to  code  standards. 

An  alternative  to  the  RAP  would  be  to  allow  the  Systematic  Code  Enforcement 
Program  to  continue  to  operate  in  the  Upper  Ashbury.    Many  of  the  buildings  in 
the  area  which  were  found  to  have  code  violations  in  the  initial  citywide 
survey  have  not  been  abated.    Starting  in  the  fall  of  1974,  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection  has  reactivated  enforcement  and  abatement  actions  on 
Upper  Ashbury  cases,  and  if  RAP  were  not  to  be  instituted.  Systematic  Code 
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Enforcement  would  continue  to  operate.    In  that  case,  the  single  and  two-unit 
buildings  which  comprise  nearly  40%  of  the  units  in  the  area  would  be  excluded 
from  code  enforcement,  allowing  the  existing  conditions  in  those  buildings 
to  continue.    Also,  all  outstanding  violations  found  in  the  previous  surveys 
would  have  to  be  abated  with  no  possibility  of  financial  assistance.  Finally, 
there  would  be  no  provision  for  a  pxiblic  iit5>rovement  plan  or  for  relocation 
assistance. 

B.  Residential  Rehabilitation  -  Renewal 

Another  alternative  to  RAP  would  be  to  initiate  a  residential  rehabilitation 
-renewal  project  in  the  area,  similar  to  what  is  being  proposed  for  the  Bay view 
North    area  of  the  South  Bayshore  under  the  1975  and  1976  Commvmity  Development 
Block  Grant  Programs.    This  alternative  would  involve  designation  of  the  area 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  a  redevelopment  area,  wherein  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency  could  carry  out  selected  rehabilitation  -  renewal  activi- 
ties in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection.    Using  the  powers 
of  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  selected  buildings  not  feasible  for  rehabilita- 
tion could  be  acquired  for  demolition  and  the  sites  prepared  for  new  replace- 
ment construction.    Those  buildings  feasible  for  rehabilitation  would  undergo  an 
inspection-compliance  process  similar  to  that  proposed  under  RAP,  except  that 
in  some  cases  the  rehabilitation  standards  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  as 
opposed  to  the  City's  Housing  Code,  would  be  imposed. 

C.  No  Project 

The  "no  project"  alternative  is  essentially  the  same  as  "A"  ehove  because. 
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In  the  absence  of  RAP,  Systematic  Code  Enforcement  cmd  ad>atement  would  teike 
effect.    The  single-family  and  two-unit  buildings  not  covered  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  systematic  code  enforcement  would  not  necessarily  be  rehabili- 
tated to  code  standards,  since  building  inspection  of  improvements  (assuming 
the  work  is  done  pursuant  to  a  building  permit)  is  confined  to  the  improvements 
proposed  and  does  not  cover  other  sub-standard  conditions  which  may  exist  in 
the  building.    Thus,  only  partial  rehabilitation  of  the  area  would  result. 
Although  many  buildings  in  the  area  are  presently  being  renovated  as  a  result 
of  private  initiative  and  private  market  forces,  and  although  these  efforts 
may  give  the  appearance  that  the  area  has  been  "upgraded",  there  would  be 
no  assurance  that  the  improvements  would  substantially  lengthen  the  life 
of  the  buildings.     To  the  extent  that  serious  code  related  property  deficiencies 
would  not  be  corrected  through  these  private  efforts,  blighting  influences  on 
the  neighborhood  and  adjacent  neighborhoods  could  result.     Furthermore,  low 
interest  and  hardship  loans,  relocation  benefits,  and  the  neighborhood  piiblic 
improvements  would  not  be  available. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT.     LOCAL,  SHORT-TERM  USES  VS.  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  improvement  of  living  conditions  resulting  from  the  proposed  program 
should  result  in  short-  as  well  as  long-term  benefits  to  hxunan  well-being 
and,  consequently,  to  human  productivity.    If  the  cumulative  effort  of  the 
project  would  be  to  create  a  more  desirable  urban  living  ent/ironment,  it  could 
result  in  a  decrease  in  the  loss  of  population  to  the  suburbs,  and  in  less 
orientation  towards  recreational  activities  involving  travel  out  of  the  city. 
It  could  also,  however,  result  in  a  reduction  in  low/moderate  income  housing 
stock  due  to  in^roved  conditions  and  higher  market  values. 

Because  of  the  existing  built-up,  urban  nature  of  the  Upper  Ashbury,  it  is 
xinlikely  that  new  land  would  be  developed  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  project. 
Delay  of  the  project  would  result  in  progressive  deterioration  of  present 
marginal  housing,  some  of  which  would  no  longer  be  suitable  for  rehabilita- 
tion; therefore,  delay  might  result  in  more  demolition  and  new  construction 
in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  NINE.     IRBEVEBSIBLE  ENVIRONMENTZO.  CHANGES 

Construction  activity  involves  the  coiranitinent  of  non-renewable  energy 
and  material  resovirces.    The  proposed  program  of  rehabilitation  and  public 
in^rovements  avoids  demolition  and  new  construction/  and  therefore  minimizes 
consumption  of  these  resources. 
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CHAPTER  TEN.     GROWTH  INDUCING  IMPACTS 

The  general  nature  of  the  propsoed  program  is  an  in^rovement  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  present  residents,  through  improvements  in  housing  and  neighborhood 
amenities,  rather  than  provision  of  housing  for  in-migrants.    Insofar  as  out- 
migration  of  present  residents  is  influenced  by  a  search  for  a  better  residential 
environment,  the  program  may  lessen  the  present  tendency  toward  population 
decrease  in  the  area.    No  change  in  the  area's  popxilation  or  employment  is 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  program. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN.    AUTHORS  AND  CONSULTANTS 
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City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Robert  Jew 

Bureau  of  Engineering 
Department  of  Public  Works 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

James  Jaquet,  Director 

Office  of  Community  Development 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Judith  Teichman,  Deputy  City  Attorney 
City  and  Cotinty  of  San  Francisco 

Frederick  Freund,  President 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Realtors 
Michael  McCormick 

U.  C.  Realtors 
Ms „  Rosovoky 

Wolffe  Realty 
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conditions  and  trends 
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CHAPTER  XII.     DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


Local  News  Media 

Dale  Champion 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

925  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 

1070  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Mr.  Dan  Borsvik 

San  Francisco  Progress 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Mr.  Don  Cantor 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

110  Fifth  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

KALW  Radio  Studios 
2905  -  21st  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

KBAY-FM 

155  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

KBHK  TV 

420  Taylor  Street 

San  Freuicisco,  CA  94102 

KRBG 

133  Geary  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

KPIX  TV 

2655  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

KDFC-KIBE  Radio 

495  Beach  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 


REST  AM 

1231  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

KYA  Radio 

1  Nob  Hill  Circle 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

KPOO 

P.  O.  Box  11008 
San  Francisco,  CA 

KFOG 

900  North  Point 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

KFRC  AM-FM 

415  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941C8 

KGO  Radio 

700  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

KKHI 

St.  Francis  Hotel 
Powell  and  Geary  Streets 
San  Francisco,  CA 

KMPX  FM 

7  Adelaide  Place 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

KNBR 

Grosvenor  Plaza 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

KQED 

1011  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
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Local  News  Media  (cont, ) 
KRON  TV 

1001  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

KSAN 

211  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

KSFO 

950  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

KSFX 

1177  Polk  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Environmental  News  Center 
KPFA-FM  Radio  Station 
2207  Shattuck  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA 


Local  Agencies 

OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

929  Ellis  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Mr.  James  P.  Jaquet 
."  Us,  Ilary  Clute 

MODEL  CITIES  AGENCY 
814  Mission  Street,  4th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Mr.  Ken  Carpenter 

BUREAU  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 
450  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Mr.  Robert  Levy,  Superintendent 

Mr.  Bernard  Cximmings,  Assistant 

Superintendent  for  Property 

Conservation 

SAN  FRANCISCO  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

939  Ellis  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  Director 

Mr.  John  Friedman,  Central  Relocation 

Services 


Local  Agencies  (cont.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

440  Turk  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Mr.  Eneas  Kane,  Executive  Director 

RECREATION/PARK  COMMISSION 

McLaren  Lodge 

Golden  Gate  Park 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  John  Spring,  General  Manager 

LANDMARKS  PRESERVATION  ADVISORY  BOARD 

100  Larkin  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Michael,  Secretary 

ABAG 

Hotel  Claremont 
Berkeley,  CA  94705 
Ms.  Vivian  Brown 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

1095  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 
450  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Mr.  Wallace  Wortman,  Director  of 

Property 

CITY 'ATTORNEY'S  OFFICE 

206  City  Hall 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Ms.  Judy  Teichman,  Deputy  City 

Attorney 


State  Agencies 

STATE  OFFICE  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

MANAGEMENT 
State  Clearinghouse 
1400  Tenth  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
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State  Agencies  (cont . ) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
HISTORY  PRESERVATION  SECTION 
Resources  Agency 
P.O.  Box  2390 
Sacramento,  CA  95811 

REGIONAL  WATER  QUALITY 

CONTROL  BOARD 
San  Francisco  Region 
1111  Jackson  Street,  Room  6040 
Oakland,  CA  94607 


Federal  Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION  AND  WEIFARE 
Region  IX 

100  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

HUD 

Area  C 

1  Embarcadero  Center,  Suite  1600 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Mr.  Steven  Sachs,  Program  Manager 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
722  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Mr.  Michael  Kane 


Libraries 

Branch  Department 

City  Library 

Civic  Center 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Social  Science,  Business 
and  Ethnic  Studies  Library 

San  Francisco  State  University 

1600  Holloway  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94132 
Ms.  Mimi  Sayer 


Libraries  (cont.) 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law  -  Library 
198  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Individuals  and  Organizations 
Mr.  Ed  Dunn 

Haight-Ashb\iry  Neighborhood  Council 
1167  Stanyan  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  David  Finn 

Haight-Ashbury  Inprovement  Association 

26  Lyon  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ms.  Adria  Garabedian 
Del  Mar  Neighbors 
191  Delmar  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  Roger  Hurlbert 
SPUR 

414  Clement  Street,  Suite  5 
San  Francisco,  CA 

Mr.  Carson  Barnes 

816  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ms.  Gina  Penestri 

c/o  Congressman  John  Bxarton 

450  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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Individuals  and  Organizations 
(continued)  


Mr.  Jeff  Koroso 

275  Frederick  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Anna  Guth 

137  Rivoli  St, 

San, Francisco,  CA  94117 

Gloria  Vollmayer 

1341  Masonic  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Henrietta  Abrams 

821  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Anna  Darden 

166  Downey  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

jouise  Brotsky 
.58  Downey  Street 
Jan  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ms.  Joanne  Wilson 

711  Ashbury  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Bob  Dries 

1250  Masonic  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

William  Valentine 
1319  Masonic  Ave, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Calvin  Welch 

519  Ashbury  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Individuals  and  Organizations 
(Continued)  


Ms.  Margaret  Oeikley 

184  Downey  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr,  Byron  Bray 
56  Alma  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Rene  Casenave 
Haight  Ashbury  Community 
Development  Corporation 
409  Clayton  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  Odis  Cook 

1466  Waller  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  Tom  Daly 

1177  Stanyan  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  Joseph  Fitzpa trick 
Box  1555 

San  Francisco,  CA  94101 

Mr.  Robert  La  Pointe 
Office  of  Campus  and 

Community  Planning 
University  of  California 
1308  -  10     3rd  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

Mr.  Robert  Laws 
1248  Stanyan  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Linda  LeClear 

736  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Individuals  and  Orgcuiizations  Individuals  and  Orgemisations 
(Continued)   (Continued)   


Mr.  Doug  Engman 
408  Stanyan  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Stover  Lichty 
1030  Cole  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Margaret  P.  McMurray 

1532  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  Carlo  Middione 
131  Delman 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Carrie  Rambo 
1221  Masonic,  Apt.  4 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Michael  Smith 

1645  Waller  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Van  Atler 
493  Belvedere  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

i 

Robert  Wanderer 

1584  Waller  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mrs.  Idaree  Westbook 

148  Beulah  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

All  Saints  Episcopal  Church 

1350  Waller  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Jeff  Kuck 

163  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Larry  Burgheimer 

1207  Shrader 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Richard  Felciano 

1326  Masonic  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Jeff  Gregg 

1329  Masonic  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Lynne  Glossman 
121  Delmar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Maurice  Lemus 

879  Clayton  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

John  McGuchin 

1991  California  Street  #304 
San  Francisco,  CA.  94109 

Carol  Perrin 

171  Carl  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Paula  Lang 

1330  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Barb  Blattner 
71  Central 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Earl  Paltengui  Youth  Center 

1525  Waller  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Douglas  Pruett 
75  Molimo 

San  Francisco,  CA  94127 
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Indi vidua Is  and  Organizations 
(Continued)  


S .  Kornberg 

47  Carl  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

G.  Golety 
169  Delroar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ira  Kurlander 

.242  Alma  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

David  Brigode 

1321  Masonic  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Dan  &  Barbara  Lombos 
233  Franconia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Wendy  &  Herb  Levine 
1443  Shrader  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Fred  Danielson 

773  Cole  Street#  9 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

John  Wagstaff 

758  Clayton  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Tom  Me r son 

595  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Myra  Barbeau 

842  Clayton  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


J.  Michael  Coppinger 

419  Frederick 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Marie  Washington 
402  Frederick  St 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ralph  Bertain 
152  Delmar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
Met a  Lund 

1118  Ashbury  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

P.  Wilson 

1238  Stanyan 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

V.  Trimble 

1120  Ashbury 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

409  House 

409  Clayton  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Haight  Action 

1310  Haight  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Haight  Ashbury  Merchants 

and  Improvement  Association 
1556'  Haight  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Hamilton  Methodist  Church 

1525  Waller  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Individuals  and  Organizations 
(continued)  


Haight-Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council 
c/o  Anna  Darden,  President 
166  Downey  Street 
San  Francisco,  Ch  94117 

Tenants  Action  Group 
1310  Haight  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ann  Marie  Day 
136  Delmar 

San  Frcincisco,  CA  94117 

Robert  Abe  ma  thy 
120  Delmar  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Danny  Lewis 
1235  Waller  #11 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ellen  Griffith 
134  Belvedere 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Lany  Moss 
711  Clayton  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Richard  Schwadel 
528  Stanyan 
San  Francisco  CA  94117 

Henry  Anderson 
131  Alma 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Max  Wilson 
459  Frederick 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Tom  McCarthy 
424  Frederick 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Individuals  emd  Organizations 
(continued)  


Cynthia  Re id 

134  Belvedere  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Robert  Ownen 

166  Downey  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Catherine  Stapleton 

734  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Sarah  Ann  Davis 

776  Clayton  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mary  Mullens 

131  Alma  Street 

San  Fremcisco,  CA  94117 

Julie  Johnson 

1300  Page  Street    #  4 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Richard  S.  Lowrie 

54  Woodland  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Alice  Wilson 
246  Downey 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Floyd  Lee 

35  Downey  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Susan  S.  Gamett 

730  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr. /Mrs.  Robert  Frank 

271  Frederick 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Individuals  and  Orgemizations 
(continued) 

Robert  Baramaushas 
1587  Waller  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Individuals  and  Organizations 
(continued) 

Rod  Odgers 
125  Delmar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Mike  Robertson 

141  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Charles  Colety 
169  Delmar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Tayeko  Yamada 
139  Belvedere 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Carl  Zlatchin 

1342  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Finnegcin 

824  Ashbury  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Warner  Jepson 

1334  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Carter  Bennett 
1345  Masonic  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Sherry  Broder 
119  Frederick 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Rev.  James  E.  Briggs 
1238  Masonic  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Jon  Van  Dyke 

119  Frederick 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Pat  Snyderman 
183  Delmar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Delia  and  Monce  Me  His 
813  Clayton 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Gerry  D.  Shaw 

1380  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ed  Boyle 

1380  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Thomas  C.  Shaffer 

1783  Quesada 

San  Francisco,  CA  94124 


Paul  ICos 
1215  Waller 

San  Framcisco,  CA  94117 


C.E.  Walk 

783  Buena  Vista 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Tom  James 

1450  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


E.  Beresford 
138  Delmar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Gerald  Guay 

1482  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Individuals  emd  Organizations 
( cont  inued)  


Individxials  emd  Organizations 
(continued)  


W.  Larthrop 

1526  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


John  Ungar 

216B  Frederick 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Norman  C.  Hall 

1251  Masonic 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


David  Vanderbilt 
977  Clayton 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Matelda  Whetstone 
43  Delmar 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Bill  and  Dorothy  Tutwiler 
873  Ashbujry 

Sam  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Tom  Yee 

1238  Broadway 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 


Carol  Martinez 

1180  Clayton 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


John  Buloson 
1524  Waller 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Elizabeth  Wilson 

1238  Stanyan 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Roger  Pearson 

1145  Clayton 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Louis  V.  Roherson 
37  Dovmey 

Sem  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Martin  D.  Fried 
179  Downey 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Floyd  R.  Lee 
35  Downey 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Keith  E«  Bunch 
786  Clayton 

Scm  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Lili  Fabili  Osborne 

1149  Clayton 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Richard  and  Audrey  Breen 
215  Downey 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Ray  cind  Roy  Raymond 
962  Clayton 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Cynthia  Mollenkopf 
903  Ashbury 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Shoshonna  Lulson 
954  Ashbury 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Individuals  and  Organizations 
(continued)  


Robert  Glutton 
954  Ashbury 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


No la  Theobald 

317  2nd  Ave. 

San  Fremcisco,  CA  94118 


Celeste  and  Christopher  May 
19  Beulah 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Ray  Hackett 
1765  Waller 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Arbona  Pedersen 
722  Cole 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Theodore  Tooke 
712  A  Cole 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Joseph  Kaufman 

162  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Suzi  and  Bob  Davidoff 

183  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Katherine  Patterson 

174  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Hans  Reman 

135  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

John  Sal 

131  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Ernest  Gerling 
135  Beulah 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Bob  Deasy 

855  Cole  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Armith  Hamilton 

J.C.  Hamilton 

429  Frederick 

Scin  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Charles  Lamar 
773  Cole  #8 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Joseph  Spencer 

941  Carl  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Miriam  Weber 

156  Carl  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Larry  Sain 

172  Parnassus 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mary  Ann  Dewey 

488  Frederick 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Bob  Gelwicks 

488  Frederick 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Martin  Gumbel 

1041  Stanyan 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Individuals  and  Organizations 
(continued)   


Individuals  and  Orgemizations 
(continued) 


Elizabeth  Holsman 

4736  17th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Charles  and  Paula  Long 
1330  Cole 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


A,  Jackson 

144  Parnassus 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


R.C.  Feldinan 

4745  17th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Terri  Bohac 

4756    17th  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Carol  Olwell 

4756  17th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Faist 
114  Shrader 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Li las  Mugg 
49  Alma 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Kathe  Hodgson 
500  Belvedere 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sabino 

Dagulo 
1201  Shrader 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Brigida  Vasquez 
1315  Cole 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

June  Keller 
1308  Cole 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Lucy  Lusarreta 

1306  Cole  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Anson  Moran 
1039  Cole 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Mabel  Miller 
45  Alma 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Bruce  N.  Samson 

419  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Robert  Liikala 

497  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Jean  Moore 

477  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Jackie  LaLanne 
54  Alma 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Manfred  Wolff 
1117  Cole 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 


Individuals  and  Organizations 
(continued)  


Irwin  and  Ann  Burns 
147  Alma 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Robert  F.  Ruegg 
1409  Shrader  #5 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Helen  McKenn 

519  Belvedere 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

Jean  Gundlach 
132  Parnassus 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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APPENDIX  I 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  RAP  IN  THE  UPI^R  ASHBURY 

The  proposal  for  a  concentrated  code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  program  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  dates  back  to  1967,  when  San  Francisco 
began  receiving  federal  funds  xinder  the  FACE  program.    PACE  was  initially 
implemented  in  four  areas  of  the  city  concurrently:    Arguello  Park,  Ocean  Beach, 
Glen  Park,  and  Buena  Vista  Heights.    Based  on  the  initial  popularity  of  this 
program  (in  the  years  1967-69) ,  other  areas  of  the  city  in  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  began  requesting  consideration.    These  areas  included  Alamo 
Square,  the  Haight-Fillmore/Page-Laguna  area,  Duboce  Triangle,  Bernal  Heights, 
and  the  Haight-Ashbury. 

Interest  in  the  program  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  came  primarily  from  the 
Haight-Ashbury  Association,  a  group  comprised  of  merchants  and  property  owners. 
This  Association  sent  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  Planning  dated  September 
25,  1968,  requesting  consideration  for  a  FACE  area  designation. 

In  March  1968,  an  application  was  sent  to  HUD  for  funding  three  new  FACE 
areas:    Alamo  Square,  Dxaboce  Triangle,  and  Bemal  Heights.    This  application 
was  approved  by  HUD  one  year  later,  in  March  1969.    As  these  three  new  areas 
were  being  initiated  during  1969,  the  four  original  areas  were  nearing 
completion,  and  discussions  were  taking  place  regarding  possible  new  areas. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  on  October  9,  1969  at  Polytechnic  High  School  at 
the  edge  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  to  discuss  the  program  and  the  possibility  of 
bringing  it  to  the  neighborhood.    The  Director  of  Planning  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Building  Inspection  conducted  the  meeting.    A  similar  meeting  was  held 
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on  June  30,  1970. 

Based  on  expressions  of  support  for  the  program  at  this  and  other  meetings 
with  neighborhood  residents,  and  based  on  a  review  of  the  area  for  feasibility 
by  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  and  the 
HUD  area  office,  the  Director  of  Planning  recommended  to  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  the  Upper  Ashbury  area  be  designated 
for  FACE.  The  recommendation  by  the  Director  of  Planning  was  sent  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  dated  July  6,  1970. 

Pursuant  to  the  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Director  of  Planning, 
an  application  to  HUD  to  fund  the  two  new  areas  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  December  10,  1970,  for  their  consideration. 
The  application  was  approved  by  the  Board  in  Jantiary  1971,  and  it  was  forwarded 
to  HUD  for  its  formal  review  and  approval.    In  March,  1972,  the  San  Francisco 
area  office  of  HUD  returned  the  application  with  a  letter^  referring  to  the 
lack  of  fxinds  nationally  and  locally  for  FACE,  and  indicating  that  approval 
would  not  be  forthcoming.    Another  letter  from  the  Area  Program  Manager  of 
HUD  dated  July  17,  1972,  reconfirmed  the  lack  of  funds,  and  indicated  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  additional  fxanding  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1973. 

In  August,  1972,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  issued  a  background  report 
entitled  "Housing  in  the  Haight -Ashbury"  as  part  of  a  coit^rehensive  planning 
analysis  underway  at  that  time.    The  report  made  a  number  of  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  concerning  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  in  the  area  and  the  type  of  programs  that  would  be  most  suitable. 
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The  report  stated: 

The  most  immediate  and  serious  housing  need  in  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  is  to  devise  a  means  for  retaining  and  restoring  residential 
structures.    These  improvenents  are  needed  to  assure  minimum  standards 
of  health  and  safety,  to  improve  the  living  environment,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  the  life  of  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  Costs 
will  be  substantial,  and  the  ability  of  present  ovmers  and  tenants 
to  pay  these  costs  is  limited.    The  challenge  is  therefore  to 
find  a  way  to  channel  limited  private  and  public  resources  to 
improve  housing  conditions  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  while  preserving 
and  stabilizing  the  character^and  diversity  of  the  neighborhood's 
population  and  housing  stock. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1973,  various  city  agencies  which 
were  involved  with  the  FACE  program,  and  which  saw  its  ftjnding  level  diminish, 
begem  developing  a  new  funding  mechanism  that  would  be  free  of  the  uncertain- 
ties that  had  characterized  FACE  and  the  Section  312  rehabilitation  loans. 
This  effort  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Resolution 
Number  426-73,  dated  June  18,  1973,  in  which  the  basic  scope  of  the  current 
Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  was  set  forth,  and  three  areas  -  Upper 
Ashbury,  Inner  Richmond,  and  an  as  yet  undefined  area  in  Chinatown  -  were 
idehtified  as  top  priority  areas  for  the  new  program.    This  program  was 
designed  in  part  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  Haight-Ashbury,  as 
expressed  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  housing  report. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1973,  steps  were 

taken  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Board,    Among  them  were  the  following: 

a.    A  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Planning  and  the  Sup't 
of  Building  Inspection  on  July  11,  1973,  at  Grattan  Elementary 
School  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  area ,  to  explain  the  new  program 
and  reassess  the  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  ^rea  designation  for  RAP. 


*  Housing  in  the  Haight-Ashbury,  a  Background  Study,  San  Francisco  Department 
of  City  Planning,    August,  1972.  p.i. 
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b.  State  legislation  was  proposed  and  enacted,  esteQslishing 

the  Marks-Porcm  Residential  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  vmder  which 
the  local  cities  and  counties  are  authorized  to  sell  residential 
rehabilitation  bonds  and  carry  out  residential  rehabilitation 
programs. 

c.  Proposition  G  appeared  on  the  San  Francisco  ballot  as  a  Charter 
amendment  to  authorize  the  sale  of  bonds  pursuant  to  the 
Marks-Foran  Act.    The  ballot  measure  read:     "Authorizes  issuance 
of  bonds  to  provide  funding  of  loan  program  to  assist  property 
owners  to  rehabilitate  propsrty  in  designated  rehabilitation 
assistance  areas." 

It  passed  by  a  vote  of  103,070  to  67,450  citywide.    The  vote  in  the  Upper 
Ashbury  was  2,034  to  608,  or  77  percent, 

d.  The  drafting  of  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  ordinance 
was  carried  out  in  committee  fashion,  with  the  participation 

of  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the  City  Attorney's  office, 
the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  the  Property  Conservation 
Division  (FACE),  the  Real  Estate  Department,  citizens'  advisory 
committees  from  the  existing  FACE  areas,  and  representatives  from 
the  potential  RAP  areas  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  and  Inner  Richmond. 

e.  A  final  draft  of  the  RAP  ordinance  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  on  Deceinber  26,  1973.     It  was  adopted  on  second 
reading  on  January  7,  1974,  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Mayor 

on  January  9,  1974. 

Pursuant  to  enactment  of  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program,  and  in 
accordance  with  Section  32.41  (b)  thereof,  the  Director  of  Planning  was  required 
to  hold  additional  public  meetings  in  both  the  Upper  Ashbury  and  Inner  Richmond 
areas  to  reassess  once  more  the  extent  of  public  support  and  interest  in  the 
program.    The  meeting  for  the  Upper  Ashbury  was  held  at  Grattan  School  on 
January  30,  1974. 

Although  there  was  vocal  opposition  to  RAP  designation  expressed  by  some 
in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  there  continued  to  be  many  who  favored  the 
program  and  who  were  anxious  to  have  it  initiated  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
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reviewing  the  feasibility  of  the  program  for  the  Upper  Ashbury,  and  giving 

consideration  to  the  various  sentiments  expressed  over  the  history  of  this 

question  during  the  preceding  several  years,  the  Director  of  Planning  recommended 

again  to  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that 

the  Upper  Ashbury  be  designated  a  Residential  Rehabilitation  Area  for  the 

purpose  of  implementing  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program,    A  copy  of 

this  letter  is  attached  as  Appendix  III, 

Pursuant  to  the  letter  from  the  Director  of  Planning  and  concurrance  from 

the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  considered  the 

question  of  designation  for  the  Upper  Ashbury  at  hearings  that  were  held  in 

May,  1974.     Final  designation  was  accomplished  by  Resolution  Number  424-74, 

dated  June  3,  1974. 

In  December,  1974,  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  instituted  procedures 

which  allowed  persons  in  RAP  areas  to  qualify  current  rehabilitation  expenditures 

for  possible  financing  with  a  RAP  loan  whenever  such  loans  become  available. 

These  procedures  were  issued  as  "Policy  Statement  No.  1,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 

reproduced  in  the  EIR/S  as  Appendix  V. 

Delay  in  the  implementation  of  RAP  has  been  due  to  delay  in  overcoming  the 
legal  obstacles  to  issuance  of  residential  rehabilitation  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  to  make  loans  to  property  owners:     a  resolution 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  $8  million  in  bonds  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  May,  19  74;  a  favorable  decision  from  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  validity  of  the  bonds  became  final  in  June,  1975; 
and  the  City  has  received  a  favorable  ruling  on  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
the  bonds  in  March,  1976.     This  ruling  has  cleared  the  way  for  the  issuance 
of  the  bonds,  which  was  executed  in  December,  1975. 
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APPENDIX  II 


CITY  RELOCATION  POLICY  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION 


ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
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A.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  provide  relocation  benefits 
and  assistance  to  those  people  who  are  displaced  by  Rehabilitation 
Assistance  Program  (RAP)  activities  and  do  not  receive  benefits  under 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970.     (Those  areas  which  were  previously  a  part 
of  the  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  Program  will  still 
receive  benefits  under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act.) 

B.  Relocation  Assistance  Program 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  services  and  assistance  that  will 
be  provided  as  a  minimum  to  all  persons  or  businesses  of  the  RAP 
area. 

1.  Fully  inform  all  residents  of  the  RAP  area  no  less  than  90  days 
prior  to  displacement  as  to  the  availability  of  rehousing 
payments  and  assistance  and  the  eligibility  requirements  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  procedures  for  obtaining  such  payments  and 
assistance; 

2.  Through  direct  personal  interview,  determine  the  extent  of  the 
need  of  each  eligible  person  for  rehousing  assistance; 

3.  Provide  current  and  continuing  information  on  the  availability, 
prices,  and  rentals  of  comparable  housing  and  " 

comparable  commercial  properties  and  locations; 

4.  Assist  any  eligible  person  displaced  from  his  business  in 
obtaining  and  becoming  established  in  a  suitable  replacement 
location; 
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B.  Relocation  Assistance  Program  (Continued) 

5.  Supply  to  all  eligible  persons  information  concerning  Federal 
and  State  housing  programs,  disaster  loein  and  other  programs 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  or  State  programs  offering  assistance  to  displaced 
persons; 

6.  Provide  any  services  required  to  insure  that  the  rehousing 
process  does  not  result  in  different  or  separate  treatment 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex  or 
source  of  income.     (Complaints  of  a  discriminatory  nature  will 

be  heard  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission;  complaints  of  inequitable 
benefits  will  be  heard  by  the  Relocation  Appeals  Board.) 

C.  Basic  Eligibility 

For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
all  displacement  as  a  result  of  acquisition  by  the  City  in  connection 
with  RAP  activities  qualifies  the  displaced  for  benefits  under  the 
Uniform  Act.    However,  where  no  acquisition  is  involved,  code 
enforcement  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  (BBI) 
may  be  the  displacing  activity;  and  persons  affected  by  this  program 
are  not  eligible  for  relocation  assistance  under  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Act.    Recipients  of  rehousing  benefits  must  be  low  and  moderate 
income  persons  as  defined  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-383)  and  the  Zenovich-Moscone-Chacon  Housing  and 
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C.  Basic  Eligibility  (Continued) 

Home  Finance  Act  (AB  IX)  -  Moderate  Incoine  persons  are  those  with 
incomes  not  more  than  120%  of  the  median  income  of  the  locality. 
Low  Income  is  not  more  than  80%  of  the  median  income,  and  very 
low  is  not  more  than  50%  of  the.  median  income.    See  attached 
definition  of  "Moderate  or  Low  Income  Household."    In  addition  to 
the  income  criteria,  the  following  eligibility  criteria  must  be 
met: 

1.  The  unit  must  be  demolished  as  a  result  of  code  enforcement;  or 

2.  The  rehabilitation  work  financed  by  a  RAP  loan  or  required  for  code 
compliance    is  so  extensive  that  the  unit  cannot  be  occupied 
during  rehabilitation;  or 

3.  For  those  tenants  who  do  not  need  to  vacate  their  units  for 
the  above  reasons,  BBI  may  certify  their  eligibility  if  their 
rent  is  to  be  increased  by  a  minimvua  of  10%  and  the  increase  is 
attributable  to  the  work  being  done  in  order  to  meet  code  standards 
and  general  property  improvements, 

D,  Moving  Expense  Payments  for  Families  and  Individuals 

1.     Purpose  -  The  purpose  of  the  moving  expense  payment  is  to  give 
assistance  to  those  persons  who  will  be  forced  to  move  all  or 
part  of  their  personal  property  due  to  rehabilitation  causes 
by  the  code  enforcement  process. 
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2.  Eligibility  -  Those  persons  qualify  who: 

a.  Receive  an  order  to  vacate  from  the  owner  of  the  property, 
which  order  is  certified  as  necessary  by  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection. 

b.  In  the  case  of  an  owner-occupant,  receive  an  order  to 
vacate  which  is  certified  by  the  BBI. 

c.  Those  persons  also  qualify  who  are  stibject  to  a  rent  increase 
of  10%  or  greater  and  the  rent  increase  has  been  certified 
by  BBI  as  due  to  required  rehabilitation  for  code  compliance. 

3.  General  -  A  family  or  individual  who  qualified  will  have  the  choice 
of:     (1)  Actual  Reasonable  Moving  Expenses,  or  (2)  A  Fixed 
Payment  according  to  a  schedule  and  a  Dislocation  Allowance. 

4.  Actual  Reasonable  Moving  Expenses  will  be  granted  in  accordance 
with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  with  the  exception  that  claims 
may  not  exceed  $1,000  per  dwelling  unit.    Those  eligible  costs 
are  reprinted  here  as  adapted  from  the  Federal  Register. 

a.  Transportation  not  to  exceed  a  distance  of  50  miles  from 
the  site  from  which  displaced,  ej  cept  where  Central 
i<elocation  Services  determines  that  relocation  beyond 
such  distance  of  50  miles  is  justified; 

b.  Packing,  crating,  unpacking  and  uncrating  personal  property; 

c.  Such  storage  of  personal  property,  for  a  period  generally  not 
to  exceed  12  months,  as  Central  Relocation  Services  determines 
to  be  necessary  in  connection  with  relocation; 

d.  Insurance  of  personal  property  while  in  storage  or  transit;  and 

e.  The  reasonable  replacement  value  of  property  lost,  stolen  or 
damaged  (not  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  displaced 
person,  his  agent,  or  employee)  in  the  process  of  moving, 
where  insurance  covering  such  loss,  theft  of  or  damage  is  not 
reasonably  available. 
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5.  Fixed  Payment  plus  Dislocation  Allowance 

a.  For  moves  from  unf\irnished  units,  the  Fixed  Payment  will 

be  granted  according  to  the  then  current  approved  California 
Highway  Division  Schedule  of  Moving  Expenses.    The  present 
schedule  is  attached. 

b,  A  dislocation  allowcmce  in  the  amount  of  $200  will  be  paid, 
to  those  persons  electing  to  receive  a  fixed  payment  in 

lieu  of  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses,  to  cover  additional 
financial  obligations  incurred  because  of  the  move. 

6.  Special  Temporary  Rent  Assistance  Program 

In  addition  to  those  moving  benefits  mentioned,  payments  may  be  made 
through  the  Special  Temporary  Rent  Assistance  Program  in  accordance 
with  policy  established  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 


E.    Temporary  Moves 

1.    General  -  Temporary  rehousing  will  be  minimal,  occurring  only 
in  the  following  circumstances: 

a.  Those  persons  who  wish  to  move  back  to  their  dwelling  unit 
after  rehabilitation  (and  have  written  agreement  with  the 
owner  of  the  unit  prior  to  the  initial  move)  will  be  allowed 
one  move  to  a  temporary  dwelling  unit  and  one  move  back  to  the 
permanent  dwelling  unit, 

b.  If  extensive  rehabilitation  work  will  cause  an  extraordinary 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  to  the  persons  being  displaced 
and  the  rehabilitation  work  is  necessary  to  expedite  the  RAP 
program.  Central  Relocation  Services  nay  grant  moving  costs 
for  both  moves  -  one  move  to  a  temporary  dwelling  unit,  and 
one  move  to  a  permanent  dwelling  unit. 

c.  The  borrower  of  a  RAP  loan  is  required  to  give  the  right  of 
first  refusal  to  the  displaced  tenant. 

d.  Contingent  upon  the  availability  of  funds  the  City  will  provide 
temporary  housing  within  the  RAP  area. 
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F.  Replacement  Housing  Payment  for  Homeowners 

In  those  rare  instances  when  a  Homeowner  must  demolish  his  property 
because  repair  is  not  feasible  and  the  Homeowner  has  received  an 
order  to  "repair  or  demolish"  from  the  Director  of  Public  Works, 
the  Homeowner  will  receive  benefits  of  up  to  $15,000  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act,  Section  203,  FR  Section  42,90, 
HUD  Handbook  1371.1  Rev.    However,  as  is  stipnlated  in  the  regulations, 
the  value  of  the  lot  will  be  deducted  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  payment, 

G.  Replacement  Housing  Payments  for  Tenants 

1,  Purpose  -  The  purpose  of  the  Replacement  Housing  Payment  for 
Tenants  is  to  provide  assistance  to  displaced  families  and 
individuals  in  renting  or  purchasing  comparable,  suitable  standard 
replacement  dwellings. 

2,  Eligibility  -  There  are  two  sets  of  criteria  to  qualify  for  a 
Replacement  Housing  Payment    for  Tenants, 

a,  A  family  or  individual  qualifies  if: 

{}.)     They  have  received  a  written  order  to  vacate  the  unit 
from  the  owner  and  the  BBI  has  certified  the  need  to 
vacate  the  units;  and 

(ii)     They  have  occupied  the  dwelling  unit  at  least 

90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  order  to 
vacate . 

b,  A  family  or  individual  qualifies  if: 

(i)     They  have  received  an  increase  in  rent  of  10%  or 
more  above  the  computed  base  rent,  and  (2)  the  new 
rent  will  exceed  25%  of  their  gross  income;  and 
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(ii)    They  ha\^  occupied  the  unit  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  the  date  the  owner  notifies  them  in 
writing  of  a  proposed  rent  increase.    The  BBI 
will  certify  that  the  rent  increase  was  related 
to  the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  to  meet  the 
Housing  Code  requirements,  including  other  allowable 
general  property  improvements,  in  accordance  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP) .    Any  other 
causes  of  rent  increase  occurring  within  RAP  areas 
will  not  qualify  a  tenant  for  an  Replacement  Housing 
Payment . 

(iii)     They  need  not  be  required  to  move  their  personal 
property  from  the  unit. 

3.  General 

a.  Wherever  and  whenever  possible.  Section  8  Housing  Assistance 
Payments  and  other  federally-assisted  housing  programs  will 
be  utilized  as  rehousing  resources.     In  most  cases  thia  will 
substitute  for  the  rental  assistance  payment  however  persons 
moving  to  subsidized  housing  may  still  receive  a  rental 
assistance  payment  if  eligible » 

b.  There  will  be  only  one  Replacement  Housing  Payment  per 
dwelling  unit,  and  the  payment  may  not  exceed  $4,000. 

c.  A  Replacement  Housing  Payment  can  Only  be  made  v;hen  the 
displaced  person  has  moved     (or  is  living  in)  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  as  certified  by  the  BBI. 

4,  Computation  -  Replacement  Housing  for  those  who  wish  to  rent 

a  comparable  replacement  dwelling  -  Computation  is  done  annually 
for  four  years,  and  may  not  exceed  $1,000  per  year. 
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4.  Computation  (Continued) 

a.  When  the  replacement  housing  costs  do  not  exceed  25%  of  the 
gross  monthly  income  of  the  feunily  or  individual  there  will 
be  no  replacement  housing  payment. 

b.  When  the  nev/  rent  exceeds  25%  of  the  gross  monthly  income  of 
the  family  or  individual,  the  Replacement  Housing  Payment  shall 
be  the  lesser  of: 

(i)  The  difference  between  the  new  rent  and  25%  of  the 
gross  monthly  income  of  the  family  or  individual;  or 

(ii)  When  old  rent  is  more  than  25%  of  gross  monthly  income, 
the  difference  between  the  new  rent  and  the  rent  at 
the  address  from  which  the  family  or  individual  Wcis 
displaced  multiplied  by  12  months. 

c.  For  the  purposes  of  these  computations,  "Rent"  shall  mean 
the  contract  rent  at  the  time  of  displacement.    If  this  in- 
cludes utilities,  adjustments  should  be  made  for  the  calcula- 
tions so  they  may  be  carried  out  between  comparable  figures. 
However,  the  contract  rent  of  the  previous  unit  will  be  fixed 
arid  adjustments  made  to  the  rent  of  the  new  unit. 

5.  Dov/npayment  Assistance  -  A  Replacement  Housing  Payment  for  Tenants 
may  be  granted  in  a  lump  sum  for  use  as  a  downpayment  to  purchase 
comparable  replacement  housing. 

a.    Eligibility  -  To  be  eligible  for  a  Replacement  Housing  Payment 
to  use  as  a  downpayment  an  applicant  must  be  a  family  or 
individual  who  qualifies  as  a  moderate  or  low-income  household 
as  these  terms  are  defined  in  paragraph  C,    Basic  Eligibility. 
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b.    Computation  -  This  payment  may  not  exceed  $4,000  and  the 
amount  of  the  payment  will  be  con^juted  in  the  following 
manner. 

(i)  The  maximum  payment  available  will  be  determined 

by  taking  the  difference  between  25%  of  the  claimants 
gross  monthly  income  and  the  monthly  rent  of  a 
comparable  replacement  dwelling  according  to  the  schedule 
developed  by  Central  Relocation  Services  and  multiply- 
ing the  difference  times  48, 

(ii)  That  portion  of  payment  in  excess  of  $2000  must  be 
matched  dollar-f or-dollar  by  the  claimant- 

(iii)  The  total  downpayment  (including  the  claimant's 
share)  including  closing  costs  plus  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  closing  must  be  shown  on  the  closing 
statement , 

H«    Moving  Expenses  for  Business  and  Non-Profit  Organizations 

1.    Eligibility  -  For  Businesses  and  non-profit  organizations  to 
qualify  for  Moving  Expenses  Benefits,  the  need  to  vacate  the 
structure  or  a  portion  of  the  structure  in  order  to  meet  code 
standards  must  be  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
for  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  The  unit  must  be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  code 
enforcement ,  or 

(ii)  The  rehabilitation  work  financed  by  a  RAP  loan  or 
required  for  code  compliance  is  so  extensive  that  the 
unit  may  not  be  occupied  during  the  rehabilitation. 
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Payments  -  All  eligible  businesses  emd  non-profit  organizations 
will  qualify  for  moving  benefits  as  defined  by  State  and  Federal 
regulations.    The  following  are  examples  of  eligible  expenditures 
that  a  business  or  non-profit  organization  may  claim: 

a.  Transporting  persons  or  personal  property. 

b.  Packing  and  crating  and  xmpacking  and  uncrating  personal 
property. 

c.  Storing  personal  property  for  a  period  generally  not  to 
exceed  12  months,  when  Central  Relocation  Services 
determines  that  storage  is  necessary. 

d.  Insurance  premiums  covering  loss  or  damage  of  personal 
property  while  in  storage  or  transit. 

e.  Disconnecting,  dismantling,  reiwDving,  reassembling/  reconnects 
ing  and  reinstalling  machinery,  equipment,  or  personal  prop;- 
erty     (including  goods  and  inventory  kept  for  sale) . 

f «    Reconnecting  utility  services  to  the  extent  that  these 
services  were  required  at  the  former  location. 

g.  Any  license,  permit,  fee  or  certification  determined  necessary 
and/or  :..  (  . .quired  by  law  or  ordinance  to  enable  re -establishment 
of  the  business  at  the  replacement  location.    The  amount  may 
not  exceed  the  amoiant  that  the  business  concern  would  be 

required        z~y  annually. 

h.  Any  professioa."il  services  necessary  to  the  planning  prepara- 
tion for,  or  accomplishment  of  the  move  of  tangible  person- 
al property  to  the  nev/  location  or  to  enable  reestablishment 
at  the  new  location,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  fees  or 
charges  for  the  services  of  architects,  attorneys,  engineers 
or  consultants. 

i.  Property  lost,  stolen,  or  damaged     (not  caused  by  the  fault 
or  negligence  of  the  displaced  person,  his  agent,  or 
employees)  in  the  process  of  moving  where  insurance  to  cover 
such  loss  or  damage  is  not  available)  <> 
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j,    Relettering  trucks ^  signs,  and  similar  items  used  by  the 
concern  in  the  operation  of  its  business,  and  the  amount 
paid  (less  salvage  value,  where  applicable)  for  printing 
a  reasonable  supply  of  printed  matter  to  replace  that  made 
obsolete  as  a  result  of  the  move.    The  duplication  of  a  sign 
painted  on  a  door  or  window  or  on  walls  may  also  be  coit55en- 
sable • 

k.    Labor  associated  with  the  move  to  the  replacement  location. 

1.    Disconnecting  and  reinstalling  leased  equipment,  such  as 
telephone,  burglar  and  fire  alairm  systems,  and  similar 
items  of  personal  property. 

m.    Other  moving -re la ted  expenditures  that  Central  Relocation 
Services  determines  are  reasonable  and  necessary. 
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Definition  of  Moderate  or  Low- Income  Household 

For  the  purposes  of  all  payments,  a  "moderate"  or  "low-income"  household  is 
a  household  where  the  total  combined  incomes  of  the  occv^ants  do  not  exceed 
120%  of  the  median  income  of  a  household  of  a  family  size  of  four  for  San 
Francisco  as  esteiblished  by  the  Regional  Office  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  in  connection  with  administration 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  1974.    P.L.  93-383; 
where  figures  are  not  available  the  Director  of  Central  Relocation  Services 
shall  make  appropriate  adjustments  to  the  HUD  figures  to  take  into  account 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  household.    Income  shall  be  calculated  from 
all  sources  of  each  person  residing  in  the  household,  except  that  ther  shall 
be  excluded: 

(i)  The  annual  income  of  any  member  of  the  household  (other  than  the 
head  of  the  household  or  his  or  her  spouse)  who  is  under  18  years 
of  age,  or  is  a  full-time  student; 

(ii)  The  first  $300  of  the  annual  income  of  a  <3econdary  wage  earner  who  is 
the  spouse  of  the  household; 

(iii)  An  amount  equal  to  $300  for  each  member  of  the  household  (other 
than  the  head  of  the  household  or  his  or  her  spouse)  who  is  18  years 
of  age  or  older  and  is  disabled  or  handicapped,  or  a  full-time  student; 

(iv)  Non-recurring  income; 

(v)  5%  of  the  household's  gross  income  (10%  in  the  case  of  elderly  house- 
holds) ; 
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(vii)      An  amount  equal  to  the  sums  received  by  the  head  of  the  house--  . 
hold  or  his  or  her  spouse  from,  or  under  the  direction  or, 
any  pxiblic  or  private  non-profit  child  placing  agency  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more  persons  who  are  under 
18  years  of  age  and  were  placed  in  the  household  by  such 
cgency. 
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APPENDIX  III 

Letter  from  the  Director  of  City  Planning  to  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  recommending  the  designation  of  the  Upper  Ashbury  for  RAP. 


^^^^^^o  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 


O  SAN  FRANCISCO 

■      ■  r~  V         WW     m    I  %  XI        ■  ^  ■    ■         ■       ■  ■        ■    ■  ■  ^  ■  i         ■  ■         i  m 

100  LARKIN  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUFORNIA  94102 


ODSONVaj  NVS  8 


April  23,  1974 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Mellon 

Chief  Administrative  Officer 

289  City  Hall 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Subject:     Recommendation  for  Designation  of  the 
Upper  Ashbury  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Assistance  Program. 


Dear  Mr.  Mellon: 


In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  nf  Building  Inspection  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  this  Department  has  been  following 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  Chapter  32  of  the  Administrative 
Code  for  designating  a  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP) 
area  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  district.     The  Upper  Ashbury  is  one  of 
two  areas  previously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  a 
FACE  program  and  recently  cited  for  initiation  of  a  RAP  program 
in  Board  Resolution  Number  426-73.     The  area,  as  indicated  on 
the  attached  map,  is  generally  bounded  by  the  south  side  of 
17th  Street,  the  west  side  of  Stanyan  Street,  the  north  side  of 
Waller  Street,  and  Buena  Vista  West,  running  south  to  Java, 
across  Masonic  to  Piedmont,  along  Piedmont  to  the  western  side 
of  Ashbury,  and  thence  back  to  17th  Street. 

Pursuant  to  Section  32.41  of  the  Administrative  Code,  I 
have  conducted  a  public  meeting  in  the  proposed  area  and  have 
analyzed  the  feasibility  of  implementing  the  program  there. 
Based  on  the  discussion  at  this  and  other  meetings  held  in  the 
area,  and  on  my  analysis  of  census  data  and  other  pertinent 
information  regarding  residential  rehabilitation  in  the  Upper 
Ashbury,  I  offer  the  following  opinions  on  the  seven  factors 
specified  in  Section  32.41  of  the  Code: 

(1)     Whether  there  is  a  substantial  number  of  deteriorating 
structures  in  the  area  which  do  not  conform  to  rehabilitation 
standards : 


The  1970  FACE  application  estimated  that  approximately 
91  percent  of  the  buildings  in  the  proposed  area  had  code  vio- 
lations.    This  estimate  is  based  on  the  experience  in  other 
comparable  FACE  areas,  such  as  Alamo  Square,  Bemal  Heights, 
and  Duboce  Triangle,  and  on  the  data  of  the  Systematic  Code 
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Enforcement  program.    The  files  of  the  Division  of  Apartment 
and  Hotel  Inspection  (DAHI)  indicate  that  there  is  an  above 
average  incidence  of  serious  code  violations  in  some  areas  of 
the  Upper  Ashbury.    Additionally,  the  1970  Census  stated  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  buildings  were  built  prior  to  1939,  which 
suggests  that  many  of  these  buildings  are  likely  to  have  code 
violations  relating  to  plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures.  I 
should  point  out,  however,  that  in  recent  months  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  change  in  the  outside  appearance  of  some  buildings 
in  the  area,  which  indicates  that  property  owners  are  making 
improvements  to  their  buildings  at  their  own  initiative.  The 
extent  of  this  private  effort  and  the  degree  to  which  it  lessens 
the  estimates  of  code  violations  cannot  be  accurately  determined 
without  a  systematic  code  inspection  of  the  area.    Based  on  the 
available  data,  it  is  my  judgment  that  there  is  a  substantial 
number  of  structures  in  the  area  that  do  not  conform  to  rehabili- 
tation standards. 

(2)     Whether  there  is  a  need  for  financial  assistance  for 
residential  rehabilitation  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the 
area ; 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  my  Department  in  1972 
entitled  "Housing  in  the  Haight-Ashbury , "  the  most  immediate  and 
serious  housing  need  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  is  to  improve  housing 
conditions  while  simultaneously  minimizing  costs  for  residents. 
The  report  traces  the  lack  of  proper  maintenance  in  the  area  to 
several  sources,  including  the  relative  unavailability  of  mort- 
gage and  home  improvement  financing,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sufficient  property  insurance.     The  report  also  indi- 
cates the  economic  problems  of  the  neighborhood,  noting  that 
rises  in  family  income  have  lagged  behind  rises  in  rent  levels, 
and  that  over  50  percent  of  all  rental  households  paid  over 
25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 

The  institution  of  RAP  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  would  immediately 
address  at  least  some  of  these  problems.     It  would  automatically 
make  low-interest  financing  available  to  property  owners  who 
choose  to  apply  for  RAP  loans,  and  would  have  the  spill-over 
effect  of  rebuilding  confidence  in  the  area  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate financial  lenders.     The  implementation  of  the  public 
improvements  plan  would  be  further  inducement  for  private  finan- 
cial institutions  to  consider  loan  applications  more  favorably. 

Despite  the  problems  of  unavailable  financing,  there  have 
been  indications  that  rents  and  property  values  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  at  least  some  parts  of  the  proposed  rehabilitation 
area.     This  upswing  in  property  values  and  rents  is  in  my  opinion 
primarily  a  function  of  natural  private  market  forces  that  were 
temporarily  interrupted  during  the  late  1960s.     The  natural 
attributes  of  the  area,  which  include  the  topography,  the  central 
location  in  the  city,  the  generally  good  quality  of  the  housing. 
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and  the  area's  social  diversity,  have  all  contributed  to  making 
the  area  a  desirable  residential  neighborhood. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  recent  trend  towards  increasing 
property  values  and  rents,  coupled  with  the  information  regarding 
income  and  ability  to  pay,  justifies  the  need  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  area.     If  the  assistance  provided  under  RAP 
were  not  made  available  in  the  area,  property  values  would 
probably  continue  to  rise,  but  there  would  be  no  guarantee  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  whole  area;  financing  costs  would  be  higher, 
there  would  be  no  safeguards  for  rent  stabilization,  and  there 
would  be  no  public  improvements  made  to  the  streets  and  public 
areas.   

(3)     Whether  financing  of  residential  rehabilitation  in  the 
area  is  economically  feasible; 

The  economic  feasibility  of  financing  residential  rehabili- 
tation depends  on  at  least  three  factors:     the  absolute  cost  of 
code  compliance,  the  relationship  between  code  compliance  costs 
and  ability  to  pay,  and  the  relationship  between  costs  and  the 
value  of  the  property  being  rehabilitated. 

Cost  statistics  compiled  by  the  FACE  program  administrators 
show  that  a  total  of  769  buildings,  containing  2,069  dwelling 
units,  had  been  rehabilitated  to  code  standards  in  the  three 
active  FACE  areas  as  of  February,  1974.     The  average  costs  have 
been  $7,300  per  building  or  $2,700  per  unit.  Approximately 
thirty  percent  of  the  buildings  have  undergone  rehabilitation 
above  code  standards,  with  the  average  costs  for  such  work 
amounting  to  $2,700  per  building. 

On  a  monthly  basis,  the  average  cost  to  the  resident  in  a 
building  in  which  the  rehabilitation  is  financed  through  RAP 
(at  approximately  5-1/2  percent  interest  for  20  years)   is  esti- 
mated at  $18.57.     The  average  monthly  cost  per  building,  based 
on  FACE  program  statistics,  is  estimated  at  $50.22,  which  would 
be  divided  proportionately  among  the  units  in  the  building.  For 
buildings  in  which  RAP  financing  is  not  utilized,  the  monthly 
costs  will  be  considerably  higher,  due  primarily  to  the  shorter 
term  of  conventional  market  rate  loans   (7-10  years)  as  compared 
with  RAP  loans  (20  years) . 

Statistics  for  the  Upper  Ashbury  from  the  1970  Census  show 
that  incomes  are  higher  there  than  in  the  areas  in  which  Ala.-no 
Square  and  Duboce  Triangle  are  located.     Median  family  income 
for  the  Upper  Ashbury  is  higher  than  both  the  other  areas,  and 
there  are  fewer  households  v/ith  incomes  below  the  poverty  level . 
These  statistics  indicate  that  residents  of  the  Upper  Ashbury 
are  in  a  better  financial  position  to  pay  for  rehabilitation 
than  those  of  Alamo  Square  or  Duboce  Triangle.     Considering  that 
there  have  been  only  four  loan  defaults  in  these  latter  two  areas. 
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the  financing  of  residential  rehabilitation  would  appear  to  be 
economically  feasible. 

When  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  is  compared  to  the  property 
values  of  housing  in  the  proposed  area,  the  financing  of  reha- 
bilitation appears  to  be  feasible  also.    Almost  75  percent  of 
the  residential  buildings  are  valued  (1970)  at  over  $25,000, 
with  5.8  percent  valued  under  $15,000;  the  median  value  of  a 
single-family  house  is  $33,600.    The  rise  in  property  values 
noted  earlier  would  mean  that  the  great  majority  of  buildings 
in  the  area  would  now  be  valued  at  between  $30,000  and  $50,000, 
with  fewer  buildings  at  the  lower  end  of  the  value  rangp,  and 
the  average  building  loan  of  $7,300  represents  one-fourth  or 
less  of  the  estimated  present  value  of  the  building.    Of  course 
the  equity  situation  of  each  building  cannot  be  determined,  but 
it  does  appear  that  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  is  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  property. 

(4)     Whether  rent  increases  or  demolitions  resulting  from 
the  cost  of  meeting  rehabilitation  standards  would  result  in 
widespread  displacement  of  tenants; 

The  displacement  of  tenants  resulting  from  rent  increases 
due  to  the  cost  of  meeting  rehabilitation  standards,  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  be  substantial  in  the  Upper  Ashbury,     It  has 
been  the  history  of  the  FACE  program  that  displacement  of  tenants 
is  always  less  than  anticipated,  and  never  has  displacement  been 
substantial.     Demolitions  have  not  been  a  problem  with  the  FACE 
program  either,  and  less  than  two  percent  of  all  buildings  have 
ever  been  demolished.* 

The  extent  of  displacement  due  to  rehabilitation  costs  alone 
can  be  estimated  by  relating  the  average  costs  to  the  residents' 
ability  to  pay.     The  average  per  unit  cost  in  the  three  active 
FACE  areas,  as  stated  previously,  is  $2,700.     For  those  who  take 
RAP  loans,  this  means  a  monthly  cost  (at  5-1/2  percent  for 
20  years)  of  $18.57.     The  1970  Census  indicates  that  54  percent 
of  the  area's  tenants  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  income  for 
rent.     The  typical  rental  increase,  therefore,  of  between  $15 
and  $20  per  month,  could  be  a  burden  for  some  households,  and 
inevitably  there  will  be  some  displacement. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Upper  Ashbury  is  a  highly 
desirable  neighborhood  in  which  to  live,  and  the  large  proportion 


*There  have  been  80  buildings  demolished  under  the  FACE  program 
(1.74  percent  of  the  total),  containing  120  dwelling  units 
(1.16  percent) .     In  the  three  active  areas,  these  figures  are 
1.14  percent  and  .9  percent,  respectively. 
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of  households  paying  more  than  25  percent  of  income  for  rent 
suggests  that,  at  least  for  some,  the  desirable  qualities  of 
the  neighborhood  are  worth  the  high  housing  costs .     The  point 
at  which  these  costs  exceed  the  benefits  of  neighborhood  amenity 
will  be  different  for  each  household,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     It  is  my  judgment, 
however,  that  rents  are  on  the  rise  in  the  Upper  Ashbury,  even 
without  the  RAP  program,  and  a  certain  amount  of  displacement 
is  therefore  inevitable  regardless  of  RAP  designation. 

The  findings  of  a  survey  of  rental  behavior  in  the  four 
earliest  FACE  areas   (Buena  Vista  Heights,  Arguello  Park,  Great 
Highway,  and  Glen  Park)  suggest  what  may  occur  in  the  Upper 
Ashbury.     The  1971  report.  Rent  and  Code  Enforcement,  surveyed 
owners  and  tenants  to  determine  the  extent  of  rental  increases 
over  the  five-year  period  (1966-1971) ,  the  causes  and  components 
of  such  increases  (e.g.,  cost  of  improvements,  tax  assessments, 
profit  motive) ,  and  the  result  of  increases  on  the  local  popula- 
tion mix.     The  general  conclusions  of  the  report  were: 

1.  FACE  did  not  result  in  significant  rent  increases 
in  the  initial  four  areas.     Moreover,  through  its  subsi- 
dized loan  program,  it  may  have  contributed  to  keeping 
rents  down.     Rent  increases  in  all  the  FACE  areas,  except 
Buena  Vista  Heights,  were  below  the  citywide  average  for 
the  period  studied. 

2 .  Rent  increases  were  attributable  primarily  to 
property  tax  increases  which  were  not  caused  by  the  Code 
required  improvements .     Fears  that  FACE  results  in  wide- 
spread reassessments  are  not  substantiated.  Assessment 
figures  indicate  less  increase  in  FACE  areas  than  citywide. 

3 .  The  cost  of  paying  for  property  improvements  was 
a  secondary  factor  and  appears  to  have  been  more  heavily 
influenced  by  the  rental  market  than  by  code  requirements. 


4.  Loss  of  tenants  due  to  rent  increases  was  low. 
FACE  records  also  indicate  that  displacement  due  to  the 
program  was  low,  slightly  over  one-half  of  one  percent. 


The  exception  noted  in  the  first  conclusion  regarding  the 
extent  of  rent  increases  in  Buena  Vista  Heights  may  have  impli- 
cations for  the  southeast  section  of  the  Upper  Ashbury.  The 
upper  portion  of  these  two  areas  are  contiguous  except  for  Buena 
Vista  Park  and  are  similar  in  several  respects.     They  both  are 
areas  with  good  city  views,  good  climate  and  easy  access  to 
downtown,  and  both  have  experienced  upgrading  and  rises  in 
property  values  prior  to  initiation  of  the  code  enforcement 
program.     Of  the  four  areas  studied,  Buena  Vista  property  owners 
invested  the  most  on  a  per  unit  basis  to  improve  their  property, 
had  the  highest  per  unit  rent  increases   ($39  over  the  five-year 
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period) ,  and  had  the  highest  percentage  of  owners  reporting  loss 
of  tenants   (12  percent) ;  however,  the  cost  of  financing  the 
improvements  accounted  for  only  half  of  the  total  rental  increase, 
and  increases  in  tax  assessments,  due  to  citywide  reassessments, 
were  at  least  equally  responsible.    Based  on  this  survey,  and 
based  on  the  average  estimated  per  unit  cost  for  meeting  reha- 
bilitation standards,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  dis- 
placement of  tenants  will  occur,  but  that  such  displacement  will 
not  be  extensive. 

There  are  several  provisions  of  the  RAP  program  that  should 
serve  to  mitigate  potential  displacement.     Rent  stabilization 
guidelines,  not  required  under  FACE,  will  apply  to  property  on 
which  the  low-interest  RAP  loans  are  made.    Opportunities  for 
refinancing  outstanding  mortgage  debt  can  also  be  utilized  to 
maintain  or,  in  some  cases,  lower  the  monthly  per  unit  costs. 
Furthermore,  persons  who  are  forced  to  move  as  a  result  of 
rehabilitation  work  are  given  the  right  of  first  refusal  to 
return  to  their  rehabilitated  unit.     This  provision  should  help 
to  minimize  any  potential  social  change  in  the  area. 

(5)     Whether  institution  of  RAP  in  the  area  would  assist 
in  neighborhood-initiated  improvement  programs"; 

The  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  is  likely  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  a  variety  of  neighborhood-initiated  improve- 
ment programs.     The  first  such  program  occurred  in  1971  When  a 
petition  of  some  1800  signatures  supported  the  rezoning  of  a 
large  part  of  the  proposed  area  which  made  zoning  controls  more 
restrictive  in  terms  of  scale  and  density  of  new  construction. 
The  neighborhood  rezoning  effort  can  be  seerl  as  a  reflection  of 
community  sentiment  favoring  rehabilitation  and  retention  of 
the  existing  scale  and  density  of  development. 

Other  improvement  programs  include ; 

neighborhood  efforts  to  re-route  Muni  buses  off 
residential  Waller  Street  and  onto  Haight  Street; 

• 

neighborhood  tree  planting  campaigns  in  the  Upper 
Ashbury? 

development  of  a  mini-park  at  the  western  portal  of 
the  Sunset  Tunnel  at  Carl  and  Clayton  Streets. 

The  staff  of  my  department  has  been  involved  in  a  long-term 
planning  effort  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  and  the  rehabilitation 
of    the  housing  in  the  proposed  area  represents  a  direct  imple- 
mentation action  of  the  neighborhood  improvement  plan. 


(6)     Whether  institution  of  RAP  would  preserve  and  improve 
the  social,  ethnic ^  and  economic  integration  of  the  area; 

Before  considering  what  effect  RAP  might  have  on  the  demo- 
graphy of  the  area,  it  is  helpful  to  know  what  the  relevant 
facts  are  now.     The  neighborhood  is  presently  well  integrated. 
Of  the  total  8,721  persons  in  the  area,  66  percent  are  white, 
24  percent  black,  cind  10  percent  other.     This  compares  with  a 
citywide  black  population  of  approximately  13  percent.  The 
neighborhood  is  also  integrated  economically,  with  12  percent 
of  the  families  and  30  percent  of  the  unrelated  individuals 
reporting  incomes  under  the  poverty  level  (1969) ,  and  21  percent 
of  the  families  with  incomes  over  $15,000.    Ethnically,  the  area 
contains  approximately  25  percent  foreign  stock,  compared  with 
a  somewhat  higher  proportion  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  neighborhood  has  not  always  been  as  well  integrated  as 
it  is  now.     In  1950  whites  comprised  almost  99  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  area,  with  only  25  blacks  reported.    By  1960 
the  black  population  had  risen  to  11  percent,  or  1,062  persons. 
Between  1960  and  1970  this  population  doubled,  and  the  white 
population  decreased,  accounting  for  the  present  mix. 

COMPARISON  OF  RACIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION 
IN  THE  UPPER  ASHBURY,  1970,   1960,  1950 


1970 

1960 

1950 

C.T 

.  171 

C.T.  J 

-20 

C.T.  J 

-20 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

All  persons 

8,721 

100.0 

9,389 

100.0 

9,460 

100.0 

White 

5,790 

66.0 

7,485 

80.0 

9,341 

98.7 

Negro 

2,057 

23.6 

1,062 

11.1 

25 

.3 

Other* 

874 

10.4 

840 

8.9 

94 

1.0 

*Other  includes  American  Indian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean, 
Filipino,  Hawaiian  and  all  other  unspecified  races. 

Source:     U.S.  Census 

What  will  happen  to  this  mix  if  RAP  is  instituted  may  depend 
on  the  program's  effect  on  rents.     That  is,  if,  as  a  result  of 
the  cost  or  rehabilitating  property,  rents  are  escalated  beyond 
the  ability  of  present  owners  and  tenants  to  pay,  then  it  is 
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likely  that  higher  income  households  would  begin  to  replace  the 
lower  income  persons.     Should  this  occur  to  any  significant 
degree,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will,  the  loss  of  economic 
integration  would  mean  a  loss  in  the  social  diversity  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  would  not  necessarily  mean  a  loss  of  racial 
or  ethnic  integration. 

/7         As  I  stated  previously,  it  is  my  opinion  that  displacement 
/  will  not  be  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  the  Upper  Ashbury,  at 
f    least  as  a  direct  result  of  RAP.     It  follows  that  RAP  will  not 
\    adversely  affect  the  social,  ethnic,  or  economic  integration  of 
\the  area. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  believe  that  RAP  will  not  have 
an  adverse  impact.     First,  the  rent  stabilization  guidelines 
should  provide  a  stabilizing  influence  on  housing  costs,  as 
noted  under  No.  4.     Second,  the  refinancing  provisions  of  the 
program  could  allow  monthly  costs  to  be  maintained  at  present 
levels  or  reduced  in  some  cases,  thereby  minimizing  displacement 
and  encouraging  retention  of  the  existing  social  and  economic 
integration.     Third,  the  right  of  first  refusal  provides  the 
opportunity  for  displaced  households  to  return  to  their  apart- 
ments after  the  rehabilitation  work  is  completed.    Finally,  the 
act  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  equal  housing  opportunity 
laws  by  the  local  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  given  this 
authority,  new  rental  contracts  in  the  area  can  be  screened  for 
compliance  in  a  much  more  careful  way  than  previously.  Thus 
I  can  conclude  that  whereas  some  displacement  may  affect  the 
existing  integration  of  the  area,  there  are  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  prevent  significant  erosion  of  the  area's  social  and 
ethnic  diversity. 

(7)     The  extent  of  public  support  for  designation  of  the 
area  as  a  residential  rehabilitation  areat 

For  four  years  the  Upper  Ashbury  has  been  considered  for 
a  residential  rehabilitation  program.     In  1970,  an  application 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  include 
the  Upper  Ashbury  in  the  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement 
(FACE)  program  was  approved  by  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.     The  approval  of  this  application 
followed  two  public  meetings  in  the  proposed  area,  which  were 
held  on  March  4,  1970,  and  June  30,  1970,  and  at  which  strong 
support  for  the  program  was  registered.    The  application  was 
never  funded  by  HUD. 

On  July  11,  1973,  another  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
proposed  Upper  Ashbury  area  pursuant  to  the  passage  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Resolution  426-73  endorsing  the  Rehabilitation 
Assistance  Program.     All  residents  of  the  area  and  absentee 
owners  were  duly  notified  of  the  meeting  by  mail  and  door-to- 
door  distribution  of  notices,  and  approximately  150  people 
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attended,    A  majority  of  people  spoke  in  favor  of  the  program, 
although  some  raised  concerns  about  the  potential  displacement 
of  tenants  who  might  not  be  able  to  afford  rent  increases.  A 
letter  from  the  Department  of  City  Planning  was  sent  to  the 
Chief  Administrative  Officer  recommending  the  area  for  RAP. 

On  a  related  matter,  the  City  Planning  Commission  conducted 
a  public  hearing  at  Kezar  Pavilion  on  July  26,  1973,  to  present 
to  the  neighborhood  the  Haight-Ashbury  Improvement  Plan.  This 
neighborhood  plan  was  the  culmination  of  a  two  and  one-half  year 
planning  effort  in  the  Haight-Ashbury,  part  of  which  focused  on 
the  need  for  a  rehabilitation  assistance  program.     The  audience 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  proposed  RAP  program  and  several 
persons  asked  that  the  proposed  boundaries  be  extended  north  to 
include  the  area  up  to  Oak  Street. 

The  Haight-Ashbury  Improvement  Plan,  which  was  mailed  to 
the  residents  of  the  area,  contained  a  questionnaire  to  deter- 
mine neighborhood  reaction.    Of  approximately  100  responses, 
eighty  percent  favored  a  code  enforcement  and  financial  assis- 
tance program  similar  to  RAP. 

The  most  recent  public  meeting  to  consider  designation  of 
the  area  for  RAP  was  held  on  January  30,  1974.     The  meeting  was 
advertised  by  mail  to  property  owners  and  a  door-to-door  distri- 
bution of  notices  was  carried  out.     In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Section  32.41(b)  of  the  RAP  ordinance,  four 
specific  questions  were  brought  up  and  discussed  with  the 
audience.     Of  those  present  at  that  meeting,  there  appeared  to 
be  almost  equal  numbers  who  supported  and  who  opposed  the  desig- 
nation of  the  area  for  RAP.     In  addition,  there  appeared  to  have 
been  a  number  of  residents  who  were  seeking  information  and  had 
not  taken  a  final  position.     It  should  be  noted  that  those  who 
come  to  public  meetings  are  only  a  small  segment  of  the  total 
population  of  the  proposed  area  (approximately  8,700  persons). 
It  is  my  judgment  that  a  majority  of  the  total  population  support 
the  program,  although  I  cannot  say  this  with  certainty. 

Among  those  who  are  opposed  to  designation,  there  appear 
to  be  several  areas  of  concern.     First  is  the  fear  that  RAP  will 
cause  great  increases  in  rents  and  thereby  initiate  widespread 
displacement.    As  I  indicated  in  Section  4  above,  I  estimate 
that  displacement  will  not  be  substantial. 

Secondly,  there  is  concern  over  what  the  interest  rate  will 
be.     It  is  my  understanding  that  the  interest  rate  charged  the 
borrowers  will  be  established  after  the  final  bond  agreement  is 
made  between  the  bank  and  the  City,  and  that  the  interest  rate 
v/ill  be  as  lov;  as  possible.     Because  the  final  agreement  is  not 
yet  made,  the  precise  interest  rate  cannot  be  known,  although 
it  is  estimated  that  the  rate  will  be  approximately  5-1/2  to 
6  percent. 
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A  third  concern  is  that  the  funds  for  the  hardship  loan 
program  may  not  be  available.     It  is  my  understanding  that, 
through  the  interest  earned  on  unexpended  loan  funds  and  by 
adding  some  fraction  of  a  percent  to  the  loan  interest  rate, 
money  will  be  made  available  to  provide  the  non-interest  bearing, 
deferred  payment  loans  as  specified  in  Sections  32.80-32.83  of 
the  ordinance.     It  is  hoped  that  a  hardship  loan  fund  in  the 
future  could  be  financed  with  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing  funds.     Concern  over  this  feature  of  the.  RAP  program, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  unfounded. 

Finally,  there  is  concern  that  the  relocation  benefits 
under  RAP  are  inadequate »     The  RAP  ordinance  provides  a  maximum 
moving  expense  payment  of  $300  for  any  household  that  is  forced 
to  relocate.     The  more  liberal  benefits  that  were  available  in 
the  FACE  program  pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act,  are  not 
available  at  this  time  under  RAP .     I  hope  that  Community  Develop- 
ment Revenue  Sharing  funds,  if  they  become  available  (and  it 
appears  likely  that  legislation  providing  for  such  funds  will 
be  enacted  this  year) ,  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  number  of  opponents  of  the  program,  and  even  some  sup- 
porters, have  asked  that  a  vote  be  taken  in  the  neighborhood  to 
determine  the  extent  of  support.     It  is  my  professional  judgment, 
as  Director  of  City  Planning,  that  a  neighborhood  election  would 
be  both  undesirable  and  inappropriate. 

A  neighborhood  election  could  set  a  precedent  as  the  means 
for  determining  resident  support  for  any  program  or  policy  that 
the  City  might  want  to  pursue  in  a  neighborhood.     Since  the 
general  experience  throughout  the  country  has  been  that  there 
is  a  small  voter  turnout  at  neighborhood  elections,  such  a  pre- 
cedent could  jeopardize  the  City's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
governmental  responsibilities  by  giving  a  minority  in  individual 
neighborhoods,  in  effect,  a  veto  power  over  programs  that  the 
City  might  wish  to  carry  out. 

The  ordinance  calls  for  me  to  hold  a  hearing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  determine  the  extent  of  support.     In  addition,  the 
area  must  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  after  public 
hearing.     I  believe  our  form  of  representative  government  with 
its  open  processes  providing  ample  opportunity  for  citizens  to 
express  themselves  in  public  hearings  and  final  decisions  being 
made  by  duly  elected  public  officials  provides  adequate  means 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  support  for  the  program. 

To  conclude  this  lengthy  report,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
my  recommendation,     I  have  made  a  technical  assessment  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  program  for  the  Upper  Ashbury,  considering 
the  seven  factors  specified  in  the  ordinance.     My  assessment  is 
positive.     The  only  question  revolves  around  the  issue  of  public 
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support  for  designation,  especially  considering  the  organized 
opposition  to  the  program  and  what  I  suspect  is  a  large  addi- 
tional segment  of  the  community  which  has  not  yet  taken  a 
position.    Based  on  the  positive  technical  assessment  of  RAP's 
applicability  to  this  area,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  strong  but  perhaps  not  overwhelming  support  for  the 
program,  I  am  recommending  that  the  proposed  Upper  Ashbury  area 
be  designated  for  RAP. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Allan  B .  Jacobs 
Director  of  Planning 


I 
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Appendix  IV 

CENSUS  TRACT  BOUNDARIES  AND  RAP/f7^CE  BOUNDARIES 


The  maps  on  the  following  pages  indicate  the  relationship 
between  RAP  and  FACE  area  boundary  lines  and  the  most  proximate  census 
tract  boundaries.    In  no  case  are  the  two  precisely  coincident. 
However,  for  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  contained  in  this  report, 
data  for  the  census  tract  as  a  whole  has  been  assumed  to  reflect  the 
conditions  in  the  RAP  or  jFACE  area  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 
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(DAHI)   inspectors  under  the  City's  systematic  Code 
enforcement  program.     Under  this  program,  buildings 
containing  3  units  or  more  are  given  routine  inspections 
whether  they  are  located  in  FACE/RAP  areas  or  not.  For 
buildings  in  RAP  areas,  in  which  rehabilitation  was  being 
required,  but  for  which  RAP  financing  was  not  yet  avail- 
able, Statement  No.  1  allowed  the  owner  to  proceed  with 
the  work  with  the  understanding  that  at  some  future  time, 
and  if  the  procedures  were  followed  correctly,  s/he  would 
be  eligible  for  RAP  financing.     This  would  have  the  ultimate 
effect  of  lowering  the  overall  debt  service  increase  caused 
by  the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation. 

The  following  language  has  been  inserted  in  the  section 
entitled  "Background  of  the  RAP  in  the  Upper  Ashbury" 
(Appendix  I,  p.   71) : 

"In  December,  1974,  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
instituted  procedures  which  allowed  persons  in  the  RAP 
areas  to  qualify  current  rehabilitation  expenditures  for 
possible  future  financing  with  a  RAP  loan  whenever  such 
loans  became  available.     These  procedures  were  issued  as 
Policy  Statement  No.  1,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  reproduced 
in  the  EIR/S  as  Appendix  V." 

In  response  to  the  speaker's  assertion  that  the  issuance  of 
Policy  Statement  No.  1  signaled  the  initiation  of  the  RAP 
program,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  statement 
cautioned  the  public  against  such  conclusions.     It  said  in 
the  closing  sentence:     "This  policy  is  not  a  commitment 
by  the  City  that  either  RAP  loan  funds  will  be  available 
or  that  a  RAP  loan  will  be  approved  at  a  later  date . " 
RAP  cannot  officially  begin  until  the  EIR/S  process  has 
been  completed,  the  approvals  from  HUD  are  on  hand,  and 
the  Public  Improvements  Plan  is  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

Comment  24;       "The  EIR  is  incomplete  in  that  it  contains  no  information 
whatsoever  concerning  the  effects  on  the  neighborhood  of 
this  policy." 

Response  24 ;     The  speaker  is  correct  in  noting  that  the  EIR/S  fails  to 
mention  the  policy  statement.     The  text  has  been  changed 
accordingly  (Response  23) .     As  far  as  the  impact  is  con- 
cerned, the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
indicate  that  no  one  has  actually  followed  all  the  steps 
of  the  policy.     The  caseload  of  completed  cases,  therefore, 
is  zero.     There  may  be  homeowners  and/or  landlords,  how- 
ever, who  have  proceeded  with  work,  keeping  the  appropriate 
records  and  documentation,  but  have  not  submitted  the  in- 
formation to  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection.     The  extent 
and  impact  of  these  unknown  cases  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  time. 
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Comment  25:       "Several  questions  come  to  mind  that  should  be  dealt  with; 

How  many  landlords  in  the  area  have  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  this  policy?" 

Response  25;     The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  indicate 
that  17  property  owners  have  made  initial  contact  under 
the  terms  of  the  policy  statement.     These  represent  6 
single-family  homes,  8  two-family  structures,  1  four- 
family  and  2  five-unit  buildings.     None,  however,  is 
known  to  have  followed  through  on  all  steps  required 
under  the  policy  statement. 

Comment  26;  "How  many  homeowners  who  may  not  necessarily  be  landlords 
are  compiling  records  with  the  intent  to  apply  for  future 
loans  to  cover  present  rehab  expense.?" 


Response  26: 


As  no  homeowners  have  filed  their  records  with  the  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection,  there  is  no  way  to  determine  how 
many  prospective  applicants  there  will  be  under  Policy 
Statement  No.  1. 


Comment  27;       "How  many  tenants  have  been  informed  of  their  base  rents 
and  other  rights  under  this  policy?" 

Response  27:     This  cannot  be  determined  at  the  present  time  (see 

Response  23) ,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  accurate  number 
will  never  be  available. 

Comment  28;       "How  many  landlords  are  keeping  records  of  tenants  who 
have  moved  yet  may  be  eligible  for  rent  rebates  under 
this  policy?" 

Response  28:     This  cannot  be  determined  at  the  present  time  (see  Response 
23) .     If  rent  rebates  are  applied  for  in  the  future  as  a 
result  of  such  records,  this  would  be  the  only  data  avail- 
able to  answer  this  question. 

Comment  29;       "What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  policy?" 


Response  29; 


In  light  of  the  absence  of  any  completed  cases  under  this 
policy,  it  seems  likely  that  there  has  been  no  effect  on 
rents. 


Comment  30:       "Considerable  further  research  is  needed  to  determine  with 
any  accuracy  the  actual  effect  of  this  implementation  of 
RAP  in  the  Upper  Ashbury." 


Response  30;     The  only  known  source  of  information  on  this  question  is  the 
files  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  which  show  that 
no  one  has  used  the  policy. 
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Comment  31: 


Response  31: 


"Concerning  timeliness,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  vast 
and  visible  changes  have  occurred  in  this  neighborhood 
during  the  1970s.     Many  of  these  changes  have  been  positive: 
our  brightly  painted  houses,  the  increasingly  stable  nature 
of  neighborhood  businesses,  and  an  apparent  increase  in 
owner-occupancy  and  resident  families  with  children  are 
some  of  these.     Such  changes,  it  must  be  emphasized,  were 
set  in  motion  by  the  actions  of  the  people  of  this  community  - 
rezoning,  the  fight  to  save  homes  in  the  face  of  institution- 
al expansion,  street  tree  plantings,  the  fight  to  increase 
Muni  service,  the  fight  to  save  Park  Police  Station,  the 
three-year  struggle  for  a  homeowner ship  assistance  program  - 
all  these  make  this  community  a  better  place  to  live,  and 
all  these  faced  either  the  indifference  or  outright  hostility 
of  City  Hall  and  the  City  bureaucracy.     It  was  only  after 
these  countless  hours  of  community  action  which  turned  the 
Haight  Ashbury  around  that  the  City  took  official  notice  of 
the  Haight  by  designating  it  as  a  RAP  area. 

"Since  that  time  there  have  been  negative  changes  as  well, 
and  chief  among  these  is  the  skyrocketing  rents  and  property 
values,  which  have  apparently  decreased  the  racial  and 
economic  diversity  of  our  community. 

"I  use  the  word  'apparent'  here  for  two  reasons  -  first, 
because  these  changes  are  quite  apparent  to  the  people  who 
live  here  and  daily  see  them;  and  second,  because  this  EIR 
contains  no  statistical  infomation  whatsoever  which  might 
reflect  these  obvious  changes." 

The  most  current  and  accurate  data  on  population,  race  and 
income  is  the  1970  U.  S.  Census.     This  information  is  in- 
cluded in  the  EIR/S  in  Chapter  III.     San  Francisco  chose  not 
to  undertake  a  1975  census.     The  next  official  census  will  be 
taken  in  1980.     Therefore,  the  recent  changes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood observed  by  the  speaker  cannot  be  documented  at  this 
time. 

The  privately  initiated  improvements  to  housing  in  the  Upper 
Ashbury  in  recent  years  are  acknowledged  in  the  EIR/S  on 
pp.  46-47. 


Comment  32:       "Which  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  statistics.     With  two 

exceptions,  there  is  no  statistical  information  in  this  EIR 
more  recent  than  the  1970  U.  S.  Census.     Thus,  to  take  six- 
year-old  data  and  apply  it  to  the  present  conditions  is 
clearly  both  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  untimely." 


Response  32 ;     Until  the  next  census  is  taken,  or  some  other  study  is 
undertaken,  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  is  the  most  accurate 
data  available.     Where  other  more-recent  sources  of  data 
were  available,  the  EIR/S  used  them  (see  also  Response  31) 
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Comment  33:       "One  of  the  two  exceptions  to  this  is  the  housing  data 
contained  in  what  is  called  the  1973  Housing  Study,  for 
which  data  was  collected  in  1972  and  earlier.     This  is 
also  out  of  date,  as  is  the  data  in  the  other  exception  - 
concerning  number  and  amount  of  property  sales  trans- 
actions in  the  area  up  to  last  year  -  shows  that  the 
massive  change  in  property  values  and  concomitant  changes 
in  rents  did  not  begin  until  1973.     The  data  on  sales 
prices  of  housing  in  the  area  clearly  needs  to  be  updated, 
but  more  than  that,  it  needs  to  be  studied  in  a  very 
critical  way." 

Response  33;     The  1973  Housing  Condition  Survey  is  the  most  recent  data 
available  on  the  subject.     Until  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  institutes  its  computerized  monitoring  and 
management  system,  special  studies  such  as  the  1973  survey, 
and  the  decennial  U.  S.  Census,  are  the  only  sources  of 
information . 

With  respect  to  the  sales  and  price  information  shown  in 
Tables  13  and  13a,  both  tables  have  been  updated  to  include 
sales  through  June  1976.     The  revised  tables  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  EIR/S. 


Comment  34 ;       "We  have  long  contended  that  the  announcetnent  of  the  RAP 
program  in  this  area  on  July  11,  1973,  kicked  off  massive 
property  speculation  in  this  area,  with  resultant  rent  in- 
creases and  dislocation  of  low-income  tenants.     One  way  to 
demonstrate  this  would  be  to  break  down  the  annual  figures 
on  number  and  amounts  of  property  transactions,  particularly 
for  that  year,  to  six-month  intervals.     Other  studies  on 
this  subject,  which  we  have  seen,  clearly  indicate  that  the 
amounts  of  sale  transactions  in  the  latter  part  of  1973 
doubled  over  the  first  half  of  the  year.     And  the  niimber  of 
sales  tripled.     We  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  founda- 
tion for  considering  the  RAP  program's  announcement  on 
July  11,  1973  responsible  for  this." 

Response  34;     The  updated  information  in  Table  13  (see  Response  35)  shows 
that  greater  increases  in  number  of  sales  and  total  dollar 
volxame  occurred  in  1972  than  in  any  other  year.     The  greatest 
increase  in  the  average  cost  per  building,  however,  did  occur 
in  1974   (44  percent  higher  than  1973) .     This  might  have  been 
caused  in  part  by  the  designation  of  the  area  for  RAP  in  June 
1974. 

Similar  data  have  recently  been  gathered  with  respect  to  the 
three  existing  FACE  areas  and  the  Inner  Richmond  RAP  area. 
(See  Response  35  and  related  tables) .     Analysis  of  the  data 
reveals  no  consistent  pattern  of  sales  increases  related  to 
the  year  of  area  designation.     To  aggregate  the  sales  data 
in  six-month  intervals  would  be  a  time-consuming  effort  (of 
the  order  of  one  person-week) .     In  light  of  the  existing 
evidence  available,  the  results  of  such  an  effort  do  not 
seem  to  warrant  the  time  it  would  require. 
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Comment  35;       "It  would  be  further  useful  for  this  determination,  to 

compare  the  above-mentioned  figures  with  city-wide  figures 
and  figures  for  a  comparable  area  of  the  city  for  the  same 
time  periods.     In  addition,  study  should  be  done  on  the 
question  of  rent  increases  and  resulting  demographic  change, 
with  comparison  to  comparable  areas  of  the  city." 

Response  35;     It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  real  estate 

transactions  annually  is  7,000-8,000.     However,  the  City 
Assessor  has  been  unwilling  to  tabulate  the  total  city- 
wide  figures  for  annual  number  of  real  estate  sales  or 
total  dollar  value.     Citywide  comparisons  with  the  Upper 
Ashbury  data,  therefore,  are  not  possible. 

Other  comparisons  can  be  made.     The  following  tables 

and  discussion,  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  EIR/S 

as  Tables  13  through  13e  on  pp.  32,  33,  show  sales  data  for  the 

three  existing  FACE  areas   (designated  in  1969)  and  the 

two  RAP  areas   (designated  in  1974) .     The  total  number  of 

sales  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  increased  16  percent  between 

1972  and  1973,  and  10   percent  between  1973  and  1974. 

For  the  Inner  Richmond,  total  number  of  sales  dropped 

during  both  1973  and  1974,  but  increased  by  22  percent 

in  1975.     The  Inner  Richmond  data  also  show  a  significant 

(48  percent)   increase  in  the  average  size  of  each  sale 

transaction  during  1974. 

Analysis  of  the  trends  in  the  three  FACE  areas  reveals  no 
consistent  pattern.     Total  number  of  sales  in  Duboce 
Triangle  increased  sharply  in  l'969,  but  the  average  price 
fell  46  percent.     Prices  in  1974  dropped  in  Alamo  Square 
(-33  percent)  and  Bernal  Heights  (-1  percent) ,  but  in- 
creased in  the  other  areas.     Prices  increased  during  1969 
in  Bernal  Heights  but  dropped  in  Duboce  Triangle  and  Alamo 
Square.     The  only  consistency  in  the  data  is  that  the 
average  price  of  each  sale  increased  over  the  time  span 
1969-1975,  nearly  doubling  in  the  Inner  Richmond,  Duboce 
and  Bernal. 

Table  13  REAL  ESTATE  SALES  IN  THE  UPPER  ASHBURY,  1968-1976 


%  Annual 

%  Annual 

%  Annual 

Total 

Increase 

Total 

Increase 

Average 

Increase 

Year 

Sales 

(Decrease)  Dollar  Value 

(Decrease) 

$/Sale 

(Decrease 

1968 

32 

$1,438,200 

$44,300 

1969 

27 

16 

1,187,400 

(17) 

44,000 

(-2) 

1970 

35 

30 

1,299,300 

9 

37,000 

(19) 

1971 

36 

3 

1,637,700 

26 

43,400 

23 

1972 

73 

103 

3,085,000 

88 

42,300 

7 

1973 

85 

16 

4,168,000 

33 

39,000 

8 

1974 

94 

10 

5,270,100 

26 

55,000 

44 

1975 

132 

40 

9,378,900 

78 

71,000 

27 

1976 

73 

5,306,000 

73,000 

3 

(Source:     Files  of  the  San  Francisco  Assessor's  Office) 
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Table  13  a.     AVERAGE  PEAL  ESTATE  SALES  PRICES,  BY  SIZE  OF  BUILDING  1968-76 


Single 

3-4 

5-9 

10-19 

20+ 

Year 

Family 

2  Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

1968 

30,000 

32,500 

41,100 

39,500 

106,500 

1969 

32,500 

38,000 

40,000 

49,700 

130,000 

1970 

31,700 

32,200 

38,300 

46,800 

121,500 

1971 

36,000 

33,200 

45,100 

65,000 

1972 

34,500 

35,800 

44,100 

62,800 

105,300 

1973 

39,900 

38,600 

46,200 

58,700 

189,300 

170,000 

1974 

49,400 

44,400 

50,800 

87,200 

106,000 

1975 

60,500 

60,500 

74,800 

86,800 

150,000 

1976 

59,500 . 

67,000 

74,000 

96,500 

158,300 

NB.  Tables  13  and  13a  have  been  revised  due  to  the  recent  access  to 
the  files  of  the  Assessor's  Office.  Since  the  data  from  these  files 
are  considered  more  reliable  and  accurate  than  what  was  used  for  the 
original  tables,  the  new  information  has  been  substituted. 
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Table  13b 


REAL  ESTATE  SALES  IN  THE  INNER  RICHMOND,  1968-1975 


Total 

%  Annual 

Total 

%  Annual 

Average 

%  Annu< 

Year 

Sales 

Change 

Dollar  Value 

Change 

$/Sale 

Chang 

1  QCQ 

xyoo 

5>1  ,  o6o  ,  bUU 

^  n  c\  r\r\r\ 
9 jy / UUU 

1  QAQ 

JO 

X , b  /  J , UUU 

— y 

44 / UUU 

1970 

37 

-3 

1,514,900 

-10 

41,000 

-7 

1971 

51 

38 

2,657,900 

76 

52,000 

26 

1972 

55 

8 

2,906,200 

9 

53,000 

2 

1973 

50 

-9 

2,800,100 

-3 

56,000 

6 

1974 

46 

-8 

3,837,600 

36 

83,000 

48 

1975 

56 

22 

4,388,800 

14 

78,400 

-5 

of  1976 

14 

1,070,700 

72,000 

-8 

Table  13c  REAL  ESTATE  SALES  IN  ALAMO  SQUARE,  1963-1975 


Total    %  Annual  Total  %  Annual    Average    %  Annual 


Year 

Sales 

Change 

Dollar  Value 

Change 

$/Sale 

Chang 

1968 

8 

$  461,700 

$57,800 

1969 

4 

-50 

100,400 

-77 

25,100 

-56 

1970 

11 

175 

329,100 

216 

29,900 

19 

1971 

7 

-36 

373,000 

14 

53,300 

79 

1972 

12 

72 

845,500 

127 

70,400 

32 

1973 

13 

8 

765,000 

-9 

59,000 

-17 

1974 

20 

54 

794,100 

4 

39,700 

-33 

1975 

30 

50 

2,026,900 

155 

67,300 

70 

of  1976 

23 

1,734,400 

75,500 

12 

Table  13d  REAL  ESTATE  SALES  IN  THE  DUBOCE  TRIANGLE,  1968-1976 


Total     %  Annual 


Total 


%  Annual    Average    %  Annual 


Year 

Sales 

Change 

Dollar  Value 

Change 

$/Sale 

Chang 

1968 

8 

$  634,000 

$79,100 

1969 

17 

112 

732,000 

15 

43,000 

-45 

1970 

17 

576,100 

-21 

33,900 

-21 

1971 

27 

59 

1,276,400 

118 

47,200 

39 

1972 

26 

-4 

1,228,800 

-3 

47,300 

1973 

29 

11 

1,315,500 

7 

45,300 

-4 

1974 

21 

-27 

1,194,600 

-9 

56,800 

25 

1975 

30 

42 

2,350,100 

97 

78,500 

38 

of  1976 

13 

894,500 

68,900 

-12 
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Table  13e 


REAL  ESTATE  SALES  IN  BERNAL  HEIGHTS,  1968-1975 


Total 

%  Annual 

Total 

%  Annual 

Average 

%  Annu 

Year 

Sales 

Change 

Dollar  Value 

Change 

$/Sale 

Chang 

1  9 
X  ^ 

<       1  Q  c  nr\r\ 
9      XoD , /UU 

$1d , 800 

1969 

11 

Oft 

,  0\J\i 

1970 

18 

63 

407,700 

64 

22,600 

3 

1971 

21 

16 

460,100 

13 

21,900 

-3 

1972 

24 
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Comment  36;       "Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  entire  question 
of  displacement.     Not  only  are  the  existing  statistics  and 
their  method  of  calculation  in  this  EIR  proof  only  of  the 
adage,   'lies,  damn  lies,  and  statistics,'  but  their  premise 
is  faulty  as  well.     To  announce  a  program  in  July  of  1973 
which  has  had  a  demonstrable  effect  in  increased  property 
sales  and  costs  with  resultant  increases  in  rents,  and  not 
to  take  subsequent  dislocations  due  to  those  increased  rents 
into  account  even  to  determine  their  number  -  much  less  to 
do  something  to  mitigate  the  problem  -  is  to  say  the  least 
inaccurate.     It  is  also  irresponsible,  inhuman,  and  probably 
illegal." 

Response  36;     See  Responses  12  and  13  and  associated  text  changes  in  the 
EIR/S.     See  also  discussion  in  Chapter  Six  on  relocation, 
rent  assistance,  and  other  mitigation  measures. 

Comment  37;       "To  institute  a  program  such  as  this  and  assume,  as  this  EIR 
does,  that  there  have  been  no  effects  to  the  community  simply 
because  no  loans  have  been  available  is  also  -  to  say  the  very 
least  -  inaccurate.     It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  all 
property  owners  in  the  area  were  told  that  the  program  had 
in  fact  begun.     And  it  is  over  three  years  since  residents 
and  property  owners  -  and  property  speculators  -  were  told 
RAP  was  on  its  way." 

Response  37;     The  dramatic  increases  in  sales  prices  in  the  last  three 

years  have  been  documented  in  the  EIR/S  (pp.  31,  32) .  The 
extent  to  which  this  trend  is  attributable  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  area  for  RAP  in  1973  cannot  be  determined, 
although  it  is  likely  that  the  designation  has  contributed 
to  property  speculation.  RAP  has  not  yet  started,  despite 
the  designation  of  the  area  and  the  issuance  of  Policy 
Statement  No.  1   (see  Response  23) . 


David  Brigode.  Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 
Comment  38:       "(The  EIR's)  got  a  hundred  deficiencies." 
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Response  38;  The  purpose  of  the  public  notice,  public  hearing  and  the 
Comment/Response  process  is  to  identify  and  correct  such 
deficiencies. 


Jacques  Bertrand.     Oral  statement  at  the  piablic  hearing  of  September  21,  1976 

Comment  39;       "I  don't  think  that  the  only  people  who  should  benefit  from 
this  program  are  the  property  owners.     In  facing  the  pro- 
blem of  relocation,  you  are  saying  that  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  relocated  because  of  high  rents  aren ' t  going  to 
benefit  too,  and  I  don't  think  that  a  program  which  is  parti- 
ally publicly  funded  should  result  in  relocation  of  anyone. 
If  any  program  does  go  through,  I  think  that  rent  increases 
should  not  be  a  direct  result  of  any  property  improvements 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  public-sponsored  program." 

Response  39;     The  improvements  expected  as  a  result  of  RAP  would  benefit 
the  occupants  of  the  housing  through  improved  living  con- 
ditions.    This  benefit  would  affect  both  owners  and  tenants. 
Those  who  choose  to,  or  must,  relocate,  may  find  better 
housing  conditions.     Some  use  the  relocation  benefit  to  help 
purchase  a  home  for  themselves.     RAP  cannot  be  implemented 
without  some  people  having  to  move  to  allow  the  construction/ 
rehabilitation  activities  to  be  completed. 


Patricia  O'Callaghan.  Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of 
September  21,  1976. 


Comment  40;       "In  this  rehabilitation  I  see  nothing  planned  for  off-street 
parking  on  Haight  Street...  I  can  point  out  other  communities 
in  the  area  -  Clement  Street.     That  was  deadsville  for  years 
and  years  and  it  didn't  come  to  life  until  it  got  off-street 
parking. " 

Response  40;     This  addresses  the  program  and  not  the  EIR/S.     However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  RAP  project  was  initiated  for 
housing  rehabilitation,  not  commercial  district  rejuvenation. 
However  helpful  off-street  parking  may  be  for  the  Haight 
Street  shopping  area,  such  improvements  are  not  necessary 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  RAP  area;  the  project 
boundaries  do  not  include  Haight  Street  nor  the  abutting 
parcels  where  such  parking  would  logically  be  located. 

Comment  41 :       "I  am  very  concerned  about  a  very  beautiful  corner  in  the 

Haight  Ashbury.     According  to  pictures  that  I  see  here,  they 
are  going  -  they  and  the  other  people  over  there  -  they  are 
going  to  put  park  benches  in  that,  but  what  I  see  and  I  think 
it's  absolutely  disgraceful  to  even  think  of  it  is  to  put 
islands  out  on  the  street. 

"We  have  a  very  definite,  dangerous  corner  there  at  present. 
We  have  inniamerable  accidents  there.     It  took  a  lot  of 
fighting,  a  lot  of  arguing,  a  lot  of  persuasiveness  even  to 
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"get  crosswalks  for  our  children  many  years  ago  and  it's 
not  been  too  long  ago  that  we  got  one  arterial  there. 

"Give  consideration  to  the  people  traveling  west  on 
Ashbury  coining  up  to  Clayton  Street.    They  are  going  to 
make  an  arterial  there.     How  in  the  name  of  everything 
that's  sane  and  reasonable  -  are  they  to  use  a  giraffe 
neck,  look  over  the  shrubbery  and  look  down  Clayton  Street 
and  see  what's  coming  up  before  they  progress  -  or  the  33 
Bus,  the  electric  trolley  bus  that  goes  up  and  down  that 
same  corner.    How  is  it  going  to  progress  safely,  how  are 
the  children  that  are  being  bussed  each  and  every  school 
day,  what  is  going  to  be  the  impact  that  it's  going  to 
cause? 

"I  want  this  to  be  given  a  lot  of  consideration  and  I 
certainly  want  to  go  on  record  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  it." 

Response  41;     Text  on  page  12  has  been  revised  to  indicate  this.  Analysis 
of  the  impact  of  individual  public  improvement  plan  pro- 
posales  involves  greater  specificity  than  is  appropriate 
in  this  EIR/S,  as  each  would  be  subject  to  environmental 
review  in  its  own  right.     Islands  in  the  Ashbury-Clayton 
intersection  would  be  designed  to  promote  safety  and  in- 
crease visibility  for  vehicle  paths  which  have  potential 
conflict  points.     Westbound  (southbound)  traffic  on  Ashbury 
would  stop  at  Clayton  as  at  present.     No  islands  would  be 
situated  to  the  right  where  they  could  obstruct  the  view 
down  Clayton  Street.     To  the  left  would  be  two  islands 
straddling  the  Clayton  Street  northbound  lane.     This  lane 
would  have  to  stop  at  Ashbury,  making  it  safer  for  Ashbury 
traffic  to  proceed  than  it  is  under  the  current  situation. 

The  artist's  drawing  of  the  intersection  in  the  plan 
publication  is  faulty  in  that  the  stop  signs  are  not  shown, 
and  the  rerouting  of  the  northbound  Clayton  lane  may  not  be 
clearly  evident  to  the  casual  observer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
has  recommended  that  the  islands  be  deleted  from  the  plan 
in  order  to  restore  funds  for  development  of  the  Cole- 
Carl  mini  park.     The  Department  concurs  in  the  removal 
of  landscaping  within  the  street  area  due  to  the  City's 
reluctance  to  accept  responsibility  for  more  landscape 
maintenance . 

Another  problem  with  the  proposed  design  is  that  it  pro- 
hibits a  left-hand  turn  from  Clayton   (southbound)  into 
Ashbury  Street.     This  turn  is  infrequently  made  but  may 
contribute  to  the  danger  of  the  intersection.     Some  form 
of  channelization  may  be  necessary  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tions the  speaker  cited.     Therefore,  the  Department  of 
City  Planning  intends  to  devise  a  modified  channelization 
scheme  to  improve  safety. 
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Gloria  Vollmayer.  Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of 
September  21,  1976. 


Comment  42: 


Response  42: 
Comment  43: 


Response  43; 


"I  find  this  report,  if  anything,  goes  into  too  much  detail. 
We  had  an  initial  report  when  the  area  was  designated  for 
RAP  and  it  too  went  into  most  of  the  same  figures  that  are 
contained  in  this  report.     I  think  it's  enormously  complete, 
difficult  to  read  when  you  want  to  do  some  pleasure  reading, 
but  a  complete  report." 

No  response. 

"There  was  a  vote,  an  informal  vote  taken  in  this  neighborhood 
on  Proposition  G,  back  in  1973.     That  was  the  enabling  legis- 
lation for  a  rehabilitation  program  throughout  the  Haight- 
Ashbury,  not  just  the  Upper  Ashbury,  the  percentage  voting 
for  it  was  overwhelming — " 

The  vote  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  on  Proposition  G  on  the 
November  1973  ballot  was  indicated  in  the  EIR/S,  p.  80. 
The  vote  was  higher  than  in  the  Inner  Richmond  and  higher 
than  the  60%  approval  citywide.     The  vote  count  from  other 
parts  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  is  not  available.     No  other 
part  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  has  been  designated  for  RAP,  and 
none  is  proposed  at  the  present  time. 


Carmen  Arbona.  Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of 
September  21,  1976. 


Comment  44; 


Response  44; 


"I  am  a  homeowner  in  the  Haight  and  I  was  affected  by  the 
prices.     When  we  started  to  buy  we  were  renters  who  bought 
our  house.     When  we  were  looking  for  a  house  in  '74  and  '75 
we  were  told  that  this  is  a  RAP  area  and  therefore  that  is 
why  the  price  was  so  high  for  houses." 

See  Responses  34  and  35.     Sales  data  shown  in  tables  13  - 
13e  attest  to  the  sharp  increase  in  sales  prices  in  many 
parts  of  the  City  in  the  1972-1975  period. 


Calvin  Welch.     Oral  statement  at  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 

Comment  45:       "I  would  make  a  general  observation  that  there  exists  an 

organizing  theory  in  the  RAP  EIR  which  is  inaccurate,  that 
is  that  a  government  program  which  is  aimed  at  assisting 
owners  of  property  required  by  law  to  expend  funds  on  general 
neighborhood  or  RAP  area  public  improvements,  and  this  speci- 
fic program  is  going  to  spend  close  to  a  million  dollars  on 
public  improvement,  it  has  no  responsibility  for  the  impact 
that  that  program  has  on  tenants  unless  there  is  a  direct 
loan  involved." 


Response  45: 


The  distinction  between  types  of  displacement  is  based  upon 
whether  or  not  rehabilitation  work  is  required,  not  as  to 
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whether  a  building  is  financed  with  a  RAP  loan.  In 
addition,  see  Responses  13  and  14. 


Comment  46;       "The  data  base  upon  which  you  derive  the  figures  or  the 

figures  are  derived  for  dislocation  assumes  -  and  this  was 
stated  in  the  opening  presentation  -  that  the  private  market, 
suddenly  the  invisible  hand,  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand 
comes  in  -  and  that's  beyond  the  scope  of  this  program, 
even  to  measure  its  impact,  although  the  major  adverse  im- 
pact described  in  this  report  is  dislocation." 


Response  46: 
Comment  47: 


See  Responses  13  and  14. 

"...a  large  number  of  people  are  not  going  to  be  counted 
because  the  owners  of  property  in  their  buildings  may  not 
have  taken  out  a  RAP  loan  yet.     These  same  owners  of  the 
property  receive  a  benefit  and  first  of  all,  the  old  real 
estate  adage  'neVer  fix  up  your  house  better  than  your 
neighbor's'  -  let's  say  both  neighbors  get  RAP  loans.  Their 
property  is  improved.     The  person  in  the  middle  property  is 
thereby  improved,  plus  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  on 
general  physical  improvement  clearly  means,  clearly  means 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  the  private  market,  we  are 
talking  about  government  intervention  in  a  very  basic  level 
and  in  an  area-wide  level,  the  very  nature  of  the  program 
is  an  area-wide  program. 

"We  are  talking  about  government  action  and  the  result  of 
that  government  action  must  be  measured  and  not  avoided  as 
a  basic  assumption  of  this  environmental  impact  report." 


Response  47;     As  indicated  in  Response  45,  the  distinction  in  developing 
the  displacement  estimate  is  whether  or  not  rehabilitation 
work  is  required  pursuant  to  the  Housing  Code  inspection. 
In  qualifying  for  the  various  financial  assistance  programs 
(Relocation  and  Hardship  Loans) ,  there  must  also  be  required 
rehabilitation  (see  Response  12) . 

Comment  48;       "The  two  specifics  -  the  program  is  described  on  Page  6  of 
the  Environmental  Impact  Report  and  is  inadequate.  The 
description  of  the  program  is  incomplete.     Nowhere  in  the 
description  of  the  program  does  it  state  as  the  ordinance 
states,  that  owners  of  property  will  be  subject  to  a  variable 
interest  rate,  not  a  fixed  interest  rate  over  20  years,  the 
life  of  the  loan,  but  an  interest  rate  that  can  vary,  that 
can  vary  upwards  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors . 

"This  is  not  part  of  the  description  and  I  submit  is  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  program  which  should  be  described." 


Response  48 ;     The  RAP  ordinance  specifies  the  terms  and  conditions  under 

which  the  RAP  interest  rate  charged  property  owners  may  vary. 
(San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Sections  32.13,  32.14, 
32.67  and  32.68).     Changes  in  the  interest  rate  must 
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reflect  only  changes  in  interest  rate  on  the  City's  RAP 
bonds,  losses  due  to  defaults,  and  bona  fide  changes  in 
loan  servicing  charges  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  RAP.     The  Board  of  Supervisors  must  approve  any  changes 
with  due  notice  to  affected  parties.    City  and  State  laws 
limit  the  extent  and  reasons  for  any  changes,  and  in  effect 
remove  discretion  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  these 
matters.     State  law  (Civil  Code  Section  1916.5)  requires 
also  that  changes  in  interest  rates  reflect  decreases  as 
well  as  increases  in  the  interest  rate  on  the  City's  RAP 
bonds,  and  are  limited  to  the  prevailing  rate  for  AA 
general  obligation  bonds. 

The  background  behind  the  bond  agreement  and  its  financial 
implications  may  clarify  this  matter.     The  bond  agreement 
is  structured  on  two  10-year  notes  rather  than  one  20-year 
note  because  City  staff  believed  that  it  was  the  best  agree- 
ment the  City  could  get.     In  return,  the  bank  agreed  to 
charge  the  City  the  interest  rate  for  AA  rated  general 
obligation  bonds  rather  than  a  rate  for  revenue  bonds, 
which,  in  fact,  is  what  they  are,  and  which  otherwise  would 
carry  a  higher  interest  rate.     In  addition,  interest  rates 
for  10-year  notes  are  approximately  20  percent  lower  than 
for  20-year  notes.     Thus  the  City's  RAP  bonds  would  provide 
rehabilitation  financing  at  interest  rates  unusually  low  for 
this  type  of  bond  issue. 

RAP  loans  carry  19-year  repayment  terms  whereas  the  RAP 
bonds  are  repaid  over  20  years.     The  reason  for  this  is  to 
ensure  that  the  obligation  to  the  bank  will  be  met. 

Another  point  that  should  be  made  clear  with  respect  to  the 
interest  rate  is  that  there  will  possibly  be  different 
interest  rates  on  the  different  series  of  bond  issues. 
Each  year,  or  whenever  necessary,  the  City  will  issue  new 
bonds,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20  million.     The  interest  rate 
on  each  issue  will  be  established  at  the  time  of  issue, 
based  on  the  prevailing  general  obligation  bond  rate  for 
AA-rated  bonds.     Although  future  rates  cannot  be  predicted, 
the  rate  has  fluctuated  from  4.5  to  7  percent  during  the 
time  since  the  original  agreement. 

It  is  correct  that  possible  changes  in  the  RAP  interest 
rates  could  influence  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the  cost 
of  financing  the  rehabilitation.     At  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  for  each  bond  issue,  when  the  interest  rate  would  be 
svibject  to  change  to  reflect  the  prevailing  rate  at  that 
time  of  AA-rated  general  obligation  bonds,   it  is  possible 
that  the  interest  rate  could  be  increased  or  decreased.  The 
change  would  be  limited  as  described  above. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  matter  in  the  EIR/S ,  the  discussion 
on  page  8  has  been  revised  as  follows,  starting  with  the 
first  paragraph: 

"The  City  will  create  a  loan  pool  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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"RAP  loans  through  the  sale  of  municipal  revenue  bonds  to 
private  financial  institutions.     The  Bank  of  America  has 
initially  agreed  to  purchase  up  to  $20  million  in  bonds. 
Other  banks  are  also  free  to  participate.     The  tax  exempt 
municipal  revenue  bonds  will  be  purchased  by  the  bank  at 
the  prevailing  interest  rate  for  10-year  AA-rated  general 
obligation  municipal  securities.     The  rate  for  the  first 
$2.5  million  issue  will  be  5.0%  .*    This  rate  has  fluctuated 
between  4.5  and  7.0  percent  since  the  time  of  the  original 
agreement  with  the  bank.     The  money  borrowed  from  the  bank 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  will  be  repaid  over  twenty  years, 
with  the  interest  rate  renegotiated  at  the  end  of  10  years 
at  the  then  current  rate  of  AA-rated  general  obligation 
bonds.     The  interest  rate  paid  by  the  borrower  could  be 
changed  at  that  time  as  required  and  prescribed  by  City  and 
State  law.     These  changes  would  be  limited  so  as  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  interest  rate  on  the  City's  RAP  bonds,  and 
would  have  to  reflect  the  actual  increase  or  decrease, 
whichever  occurs.     These  changes  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  after  public  hearing  and  notice 
to  affected  parties. 

"The  City  will  reloan  this  money  to  eligible  property 
owners  in  RAP  areas  at  the  same  interest  rate  that  the 
City  pays  the  bank,  plus  approximately  1  percent  more  inter- 
est, plus  or  minus  a  fraction  of  a  percent  in  order  to  pay 
a  loan  service  charge,  create  a  default  reserve  fund,  and 
cover  the  cost  of  issuing  bonds.     Thus  the  interest  rate 
charged  property  owners  would  be  expected  to  be  in  the  6  to 
Ih  percent  range,  depending  on  the  rate  at  which  the  City 
sells  the  bonds. 

"*The  actual  size  of  the  first  bond  issue  ($2.5  million) 
supersedes  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Levy  in  Comment  1." 

Comment  49:       "Second  of  all,  the  EIR  is  inadequate  in  measuring  the 

impact  of  the  proposed  public  improvements,  especially  the 
traffic  impacts.     (Speaker  refers  to  text  of  the  EIR  on 
page  53)     "...All  of  these  devices  would  reduce  traffic  on 
neighborhood  streets,  reduce  speed,  noise  and  pollution,  and 
result  in  increased  safety. 

"This  is  not  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  environmental 
impact.     This  is  a  selling  job  and  it's  an  assertion.  Traffic, 
noise,  pollution  and  hazardous  impacts  would  increase  on 
three  streets  and  be  reduced  on  Masonic,  south  of  Waller 
Street.     By  how  much,  to  what  degree?    An  intolerable  degree? 
What  is  the  trade-off? 

"This  is  the  very  stuff  of  environmental  impact  reports. 
This  environmental  impact  report  is  deficient." 

Response  49;     The  plan  for  public  improvements  to  accompany  the  RAP  program 
sets  forth  a  number  of  projects,  each  of  which  requires 
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additional  design,  analysis  and  consideration  }  y  City 
agencies,  concerned  residents  and  owners.     The  plan  serves 
as  a  framework,  guiding  the  continuing  process  of  planning 
by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  and  City  departments  and 
it  commits  the  City  to  budget  funds  for  improvements. 

Procedures  are  established  which  require  environmental  re- 
view of  all  public  improvement  projects,  and  every  improve- 
ment done  through  RAP  would  be  subject  to  such  review.  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  plan  for  public  improvements  is 
still  unadopted,  many  improvement  proposals  are  tentative 
and  many  are  certain  to  undergo  substantial  change  before 
environmental  review  takes  place. 

The  proposal  to  widen  the  sidewalk  on  Masonic  Avenue  south 
of  Haight  Street,  thereby  reducing  the  road  width  south- 
bound to  one  lane,  would  force  much  of  the  traffic  which 
currently  drives  south  on  Masonic  to  Waller,  and  then  turns 
westward,  to  turn  west  into  Haight  Street  instead.     It  would 
tend  to  make  Waller  Street  quieter  but  it  would  add  to  con- 
gestion on  Haight  Street  and  on  Masonic  Avenue ,  where  the 
narrowing  occurs.     It  would  permit  a  doubling  of  the  number 
of  on-street  parking  places  above  the  widening  by  changing 
from  parallel  to  90-degree  parking.     The  widened  sidewalk 
would  provide  a  bus  stop  plaza  of  less  than  optimal  utility 
due  to  the  slope.     Because  Masonic  Avenue  already  narrows  to 
one  lane  southbound,  south  of  Waller  Street,  the  narrowing 
between  Waller  and  Haight  would  have  little  effect  on 
diversion  of  Masonic  Avenue  traffic  to  Clayton  or  Ashbury 
Streets.     The  statement  to  the  contrary  in  the  draft  EIR/S 
(p.  53)  has  been  amended  accordingly. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
sidewalk  widening  be  omitted  from  the  improvements  plan  be- 
cause of  fears  that  the  congestion  resulting  from  it  would 
outweigh  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  parking  plaza  and  a 
somewhat  quieter  Waller  Street.     Department  of  City  Planning 
staff  concurs  with  this  recommendation. 

Corner  bulbs  proposed  at  Masonic  Avenue,  south  of  Waller  and 
north  of  Frederick,  would  not  constrict  present  traffic  lane 
width,  but  are  perceived  as  reminders  of  the  residential 
character  of  the  street,  implying  that  through  or  fast  traffic 
is  not  encouraged. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
sidewalk  widening  be  omitted  from  the  improvements  plan 
because  of  fears  that  the  congestion  resulting  from  it 
would  outweigh  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  parking  plaza 
and  a  somewhat  quieter  Waller  Street.     Department  of  City 
Planning  staff  suggests  that  more  detailed  traffic  analysis 
is  appropriate  before  eliminating  the  proposal  from  the  Plan. 

Other  miscellaneous  traffic  control  devices  are  mentioned  in 
the  plan  as  possible  improvements  and  $3,000  is  assigned. 
No  specific  installations  are  proposed  in  the  improvements 
plan,  but  inclusion  of  this  item  would  permit  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  to  recommend  such  improvements  if  need 
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and  desire  arise  during  the  course  of  the  program.  Such 
improvements  would  be  subject  to  individual  environmental 
review  at  a  later  date. 


Vivian  Azadian.     Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21, 


1976. 


Comment  50; 


"There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have  clarified, 
and  that  is  the  interest  rates.    Are  they  variable  at  the 
voting  of  supervisors?    I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
point  to  clarify." 


Response  50;     See  Response  48 . 

Anna  Guth.     Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 

Comment  51;       "I  think  also  something  that  should  be  determined  here, 
rent  increases  versus  safety.     We  have  seen  many  old, 
dilapidated  buildings  that  have  caught  fire  and  you  know 
what  happens  to  the  tenants  there.     Luckily  some  of  them 
have  come  out  alive..." 

Response  51 ;     No  response. 


Comment  52; 

Response  52: 
Myra  Barbeau. 
Comment  53; 


Response  53: 


Michael 

Ture 

Comment 

54: 

"I  think  another  thing  that  is  important  to  the  whole 
community  is  the  public  improvements.     These  are  very  ad- 
vantageous environmentally  as  well  as  physically." 

No  response. 

Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 

"I  question  the  depth  of  your  research  and  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  one  thing  that  I  think  is  very  interesting,  and 
that's  on  the  traffic  and  transportation  thing  where  you 
stated  that  traffic  noise,  pollution  and  hazard  impacts  would 
be  reduced  on  Masonic  south  of  Waller  but  would  increase  on 
adjacent  thoroughfares  such  as  Clayton,  Ashbury  and  Waller 
Streets. 

"I  just  can't  tell  you  how  that  thrills  me  since  I  live  on 
Clayton  Street,  between  Frederick  and  Parnassus  -  a  very 
small  strip  of  two  very  small  blocks.     There  are  twenty- 
seven  children,  sixteen  of  whom  are  below  high  school  age, 
most  of  them  below  junior  high  and  I'm  sure  that's  just 
going  to  be  a  treat  for  all  of  us  parents." 

See  Response  49. 

Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 

"I  think  inspectors  can  be  very  arbitrary  and  I  believe  that 
the  program  is  slanted  towards  contractors  rather  than  home- 
owners for  work  being  done  on  the  building." 
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Response  54;     Property  owners  may  do  their  own  rehabilitation  work, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
based  on  a  demonstration  of  the  owner's  capability. 
Owners  may  act  as  general  contractors  and  may  hire  sub- 
contractors (see  RAP  Rules  Section  5.3.8  and  6.3.9). 


Comment  55;       "I  would  like  to  argue  against  diagonal  parking.  I 

don't  think  there  is  any  way  we  can  make  room  for  more 
cars  without  simply  inviting  even  more  cars  into  the 
neighborhood.     We  have  children  who  use  the  sidewalks 
as  play  areas  and  I  believe  that  making  the  sidewalks 
more  narrow  will  deprive  them  of  play  space  and  create 
more  smog,  noise  and  a  generally  junky  appearance  to  the 
streets  where  diagonal  parking  is  put  into  effect.  I 
think  that  should  be  eliminated." 


Response  55:     This  point  of  view  (opposing  diagonal  parking)  has 
supporters  in  the  neighborhood,  however,  there  are 
proponents  of  diagonal  parking.     The  preliminary  public 
improvements  plan  called  for  diagonal  parking  at  six 
locations;  this  has  been  reduced  to  two  locations  in  the 
recommended  plan,  Clayton  Street  above  Waller  and  the 
Cole  Street  shopping  area.     The  Clayton  Street  proposal 
is  being  deleted  as  a  sidewalk  narrowing  because  studies 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  indicate  that  angle 
parking  can  be  achieved  there  without  altering  the  road 
width.     The  angle  parking  on  Cole  Street  is  two  blocks 
south  of  the  speaker's  residence  in  the  shopping  area. 
The  need  for  parking  to  serve  commercial  areas  was  cited 
by  another  speaker  (see  Comment  and  Response  40) .  As 
with  other  improvements,  environmental  review  of  this 
proposed  project  would  occur  after  more  detailed  planning 
and  community  review. 

Irene  Kaus.     Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 

Comment  56:       "I  am  a  property  owner  and  homeowner  there  and  a  landlord 
and  I  think  City  Planning  has  been  very  negligent  in  one 
very  important  aspect  about  this  thing  that  I  hear  is 
causing  the  greatest  amount  of  controversy.     That  is  the 
actual  cost  of  increase  in  rents  and  to  the  homeowners  and 
I  think  City  Planning  should  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  drawing  up  an  actual  cost  figure  on  the  maximum 
loan  and  the  maximum  amortization  of  that  loan  and  the 
actual  cost  to  the  homeowner  which  would  then  be  passed  on 
to  the  tenant. 

"All  we  are  talking  about  is  what  ifs  and  how  comes  and 
increases  and  just  off  the  top  of  my  head,  you're  talking 
about  $17,500,  a  maximum  loan,  and  amortized  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years  would  be  approximately  $130  or  something. 
It's  not  a  horrendous  amount.     The  percentage  of  this  would 
be  increased  or  passed  on  to  the  tenants  or  their  proporation 
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"of  the  increase.     I  would  be  willing  to  bet  you're  not 
talking  about  much  more  than  $15  a  month  increase  in  rent. 
I  don't  know  this  -  $10  to  $15.     I  don't  know.     I  haven't 
drawn  it  out.    This  is  available  information  in  a  real 
estate  amortization  book  and  I  think  you  should  deal  with 
it  in  hard  dollars  not  in  what  ifs  and  when  ifs  and  how 
comes. " 


Response  56:     The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  payment  necessary  for 
varying  loan  amounts,  given  an  interest  rate  of  6  percent 
and  a  19- year  repayment  term.     The  monthly  payments  shown 
may  not  be  the  same  as  required  for  the  first  or  later  bond 
issues,  but  is  approximate  to  what  can  be  expected. 


Amount  Borrowed 

$  1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Monthly  Payment 

$  7.40 

14.80 
22.20 
29.60 
37.00 
74.00 
148.00 


The  impact  on  rent  would  include  proportionate  shares  of 
property  tax  increases,  and  insurance  in  addition  to  the 
monthly  payments  shown  in  the  table.  The  table  has  been 
inserted  into  the  text  of  the  EIR/S  at  the  bottom  of  page  8. 

Jim  McGinley.     Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 

Comment  57:       "On  reading  this  report,  it  brings  back  the  freeway 

mentality  to  me,...  we  fought  many  times  before  to  break 
down  the  freeway  coming  into  the  panhandle  to  other  places 
on  Sutro...     Clayton  Street  is  residential.     Stanyan  is 
residential.     17th  is  a  residential  street.     These  are  not 
non-residential  streets.     Everybody  lives  in  this  neighbor- 
hood in  a  house  neighboring  on  streets  and  not  freeways. 

"The  idea  you  should  address  is  that  every  street  should 
have  the  same  number  of  cars  going  through  it,  not  that  you 
would  divert  from  one  area  to  another  area." 


Response  57:     Dr.  McGinley  fears  diversion  of  traffic  from  Masonic  Avenue 
to  Clayton  Street.     The  sidewalk  widening  which  was  expected 
to  divert  traffic  is  being  deleted  from  the  plan  (see 
Response  47) . 

Nevertheless,  there  are  sound  planning  and  engineering 
reasons  for  increasing  or  decreasing  traffic  flow  in  certain 
circumstances  to  reflect  existing  scale  or  density  of 
development,  neighboring  land  use,  or  the  ability  to  miti- 
gate adverse  effects.     Some  places  are  better  for  high 
volume  traffic  than  others. 
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Comment  58;       "I  live  right  at  17th  and  Ashbury,  our  house  burned  down  a 
few  years  ago.     It  wasn't  dilapidated,  but  it  burned  down 
anyway . " 


Response  58; 


The  Fire  Department  does  not  have  statistics  on  the  relative 
frequency  of  fires  in  buildings  with  and  without  Code  viola- 
tions.    As  some  Code  violations  relate  to  fire  safety 
matters,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  probability  of 
fires  in  buildings  with  Code  violations  is  higher  but  the 
magnitude  of  this  increase  is  unknown. 


Comment  59: 


Response  59; 


"The  number  of  accidents  that  we  have  there  is  fantastic, 
mainly  because  when  you  come  off  of  17th  Street  like 
lightning  -  it's  like  the  back  stretch  of  the  Indiana  free- 
way and  come  over  that  hill  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  stop 
light  or  a  great  big  bump  -  about  4  feet  high  -" 

According  to  the  records  of  the  San  Francisco  Division  of 
Traffic  Engineering,  there  have  been  no  reported  accidents 
at  the  intersection  of  17th  and  Ashbury  between  January 
1971  and  September  1976. 


Rose  Branigan.     Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21,  1976. 


Comment  60; 


Response  60; 


"Traffic  is  terrible,  really  hazardous  and  I  think  that 
island  is  superfluous.     If  they  want  a  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  whatever,  why  not  go  up  to  the  top  of  Twin  Peaks." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  that 
the  islands  would  increase  traffic  safety  at  the  Clayton- 
Ashbury  intersection  (see  Response  41) .     The  view  of  the 
Golden  Gate  is  a  neighborhood  resource  which  should  be 
available  for  the  enjoyment  of  residents.     This  is  the 
reason  for  proposing  a  bench  at  the  bus  stop  near  the  corner 
of  Clayton  and  Ashbury.     Driving  to  Twin  Peaks  to  enjoy  the 
view  would  be  a  source  of  energy  consumption  and  air  pollu- 
tion which  should  be  avoided.     The  sitting  area  proposed 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  a  sufficient  attraction  to  draw 
traffic  to  the  area. 


Jacques  Bertrand. 
1976. 


Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  September  21, 


Comment  61 ;       " (A  previous  speaker) . . .  said  there  would  be  a  ceiling  on 
rent  increases.     What  was  the  answer  in  the  report?  First 
of  all,  we  can't  make  this  into  an  area  where  rent  increase 
will  be  limited.     There  is  some  difficulty  there.     If  you 
put  in  the  contract  of  the  prople  who  get  the  loans  from  RAP, 
that  only  covers  the  people  that  get  the  loans,  not  the  people 
that  live  next  to  the  people  that  get  the  loans." 

Response  61:     The  comment  is  correct.     Rent  stabilization  provisions  are 
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mandated  under  the  RAP  ordinance,  and  apply  only  to  rents 
in  buildings  where  the  rehabilitation  is  financed  with  a 
RAP  loan  (see  EIR/S  p.  9) .     The  legal  question  of  whether 
the  City  has  the  authority  to  extend  rent  stabilization  to 
all  buildings  in  the  RAP  area  is  still  somewhat  ambiguous, 
but  the  City  Attorney's  opinion  casts  the  matter  in  a  rather 
dubious  light  (EIR/S  pp.  16-17) . 

Gloria  Vollmayer,  President,  Haight  Ashbury  Improvement  Association. 
Oral  and  written  statements  at  public  hearing  of  October  14,  1976. 

Comment  62 ;       "In  general,  we  believe  the  report  is  accurate  and  complete. 

We  commend  the  department  for  an  obviously  thorough  job  in 
presenting  all  of  the  facts  concerning  the  program.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  document  could  be  made  more  inclusive, 
however,  in  two  respects: 

"1.     The  attached  map  showing  the  degree  of  voter  support 
of  Proposition  G,  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  RAP  bonds, 
should  be  included.     It  is  directly  relevant  to  the  question 
of  controversy,  and  the  figures  themselves,  without  further 
comment,  provide  doc\amentation  which  is  unchallenged." 

Response  62;     See  Response  43 .     The  map  is  attached  and  will  be  included 
in  the  EIR/S  on  page  81. 

Comment  63;       "2.     The  report  could  be  strengthened  by  emphasizing  to  a 
greater  degree  the  impact  of  the  "no  project"  alternative, 
particularly  the  blight-inducing  effects  on  adjacent  neigh- 
borhoods if  codes  in  the  Haight-shbury  are  not  enforced." 

Comment  63;       Since  the  "no  project"  alternative  might  have  the  effect 

indicated  in  the  comment,  the  text  has  been  changed  to  note 
this  possibility  (next  to  last  sentence,  p.  69,  EIR/S) . 

Joanne  Wilson.     Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of  October  14,  1976. 

Comment  64 ;       "I  have  read  the  environmental  impact  statement  and  in  general 
I  agree  with  it  and  I  think  it's  a  good  statement..." 

Response  64:     No  response. 

Leonard  E.    (Ty)  Symroski,  Jr.     Oral  statement  at  the  public  hearing  of 
October  14,  1976, 

Comment  65:       "I  believe  that  this  program  will  have  a  negative  impact 
upon  renters  greater  than  that  alluded  to  in  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement." 


Response  65:     No  response. 

Comment  66:       "What  will  be  the  resulting  effect  of  raised  property  values 
and  a  greater  demand  to  live  there?    How  much  will  these 
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"factors  actually  increase?    I  don't  know.     The  EIS  should 
but  it  fails  to  examine  the  simple  relationship  between 
neighborhood  improvement  and  overall  property  values.  It 
fails  to  make  the  connection  that  when  1,125  trees  are 
planted,  the  n\amber  of  parking  spaces  increased,  and  planter 
bays  installed,  the  elimination  of  neighborhoood  firetraps, 
is  undertaken,  that  property  values  and  rent  levels  will  be 
affected. " 


Response  66; 
Comment  67: 


See  Responses  13  and  14. 

"In  fact,  as  stated  on  page  46:     'Where  rent  increases  occur 
in  the  RAP  area  for  reasons  other  than  code-required  re- 
habilitation, displacement  resulting  therefrom  is  not  con- 
sidered an  impact  of  the  program. '     I  maintain  that  it  is 
an  impact." 


Response  67:     See  Responses  13  and  14. 

Comment  68;       "In  addition  to  this  lack,  I  believe  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  should  address  the  number  of  jobs  that  may  be 
generated  and  where  the  workers  will  come  from.     Also,  how 
many  building  inspectors,  relocation  personnel  and  other 
public  employees  will  receive  full  time  work." 


Response  68: 


Comment  69: 


The  jobs  generated  by  RAP  would  primarily  be  in  the  construc- 
tion and  crafts  industries,  plumbing,  carpentry,  masonry, 
general  laborers,  etc.     It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection  that  the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  work 
financed  with  RAP  loans  would  amount  to  approximately 
$19  million.     It  is  not  known  how  many  jobs  would  be  gener- 
ated as  a  result  of  this  overall  expenditure. 

With  respect  to  the  staff  of  the  RAP  program,  the  Upper 
Ashbury  is  expected  to  require  a  complement  of  14  full-time 
persons,  deployed  as  follows:     6  building  inspectors, 

1  plumbing  inspector,  1  electrical  inspector,  2  loan  officers, 

2  clerical,  1  community  liaison  officer,  1  program  manager. 

The  text  of  the  EIR/S  has  been  changed  to  include  this 
information  (p.  7,  top) . 

"$9,900,000  will  be  the  cost  of  the  program  and  a  loan  pool 
of  at  least  $20,000,000  set  up. 

"Where  will  this  $30,000,000  go?    How  much  to  materials  and 
related  jobs;  how  much  to  construction  workers;  and  how  much 
to  public  employees?    How  much  of  the  loan  pool  will  go  into 
refinancing  past  indebtedness  and  have  nothing  to  do  at  all 
with  code  work?" 


Response  69; 


The  $9.9  million  in  administrative  costs  would  cover  staff 
salaries,  office  expenses,  hardship  loans,  relocation  bene- 
fits, and  public  improvements  over  the  5-year  duration  of 
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the  program.     The  relative  costs  of  these  categories  in  the 
first  year's  budget  would  be  approximately  as  follows: 
administrative  (salaries  and  fringe)   -  18%;  Code  enforcement 
(salaries,  fringe,  office  expenses)  -  48%;  relocation  -  13%; 
hardship  loans  -  11%;  public  improvements  -  10%. 

The  $20  million  loan  pool  is  not  exclusively  created  for  the 
Upper  Ashbury,  but  for  the  Inner  Richmond  and  subsequent  RAP 
areas  as  well.     However,  it  is  anticipated  that  rehabilita- 
tion loans  for  the  Upper  Ashbury  would  amount  of  $19  million. 
Generally,  one-half,  or  $9.5  million,  would  go  to  materials 
and  one-half  to  labor  costs. 

As  far  as  refinancing  is  concerned,  RAP  loan  officers  estimate 
a  total  of  15  refinancing  loans  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  for  the 
entire  program.     This  is  due  to  the  strict  eligibility 
criteria  which  restrict  the  use  of  refinancing  to  the  most 
needy  cases. 

Comment  70:       "I  understand  that  from  the  Program  Summary  I  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  that  three  times  as  much 
of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  refinance  the  past  mortgages  than 
to  undertake  code  rehabilitation.     What  categories  of  owners 
will  receive  the  bulk  of  the  money?     Can  we  anticipate  the 
impact  on  them  or  on  the  people  that  live  in  the  buildings?" 

Response  70;     Refinancing  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  RAP  ordinance  to : 
(a)  residential  property  only;    (b)   situations  where  the  re- 
habilitation work  equals  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total 
RAP  loan;    (c)  property  owners  whose  combined  housing  costs 
(principal,  interest  on  rehabilitation  loans  and  existing 
debt  plus  insurance  and  taxes)  exceed  20  percent  of  gross 
income;    (d)  owner-occupants  of  1-4  family  buildings; 
(e)   situations  where  the  owner  can  demonstrate  hardship  either 
to  himself  or  to  his  tenants  due  to  the  cost  of  required 
rehabilitation  work. 

The  impact  of  refinancing  would  be  to  decrease  the  proba- 
bility of  rent  increases  or  deb  service  increases.     The  only 
reason  for  refinancing  would  be  to  end  up  with  lower  monthly 
payments  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  with  conventional 
financing . 

Comment  71;       "I  will  also  submit  just  a  brief  table  of  what  the  impact 

would  be  for  various  public,  various  public  impact  groups." 
(see  table  attached) . 

Response  71 :     No  response. 

Note:     It  is  Department  policy  not  to  label  impacts  positive 
or  negative,  except  in  the  unavoidable  adverse  impact  chapter, 
because  the  framework  of  reference  of  the  reader  may  deter- 
mine the  assignment  of  positive  or  negative  value  to  an 
impact . 
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Conmiissioner  Ina  Dearman,  City  Planning  Commission.  Oral  statement  at 
the  piablic  hearing  of  October  14,  1976. 


Comment  72;       "The  speaker  before  said  three-fourths  of  the  money  could  be 
used  to  refinance  a  public  loan.     Is  that  true?" 


Response  72 ; 


Yes;  see  Response  70.     The  maxim\am  loan  amount  is  $17,500 
per  unit;  this  means  that  for  a  two-unit  building,  for 
example,  borrowing  a  maximum  of  $35,000,  the  rehabilitation 
work  must  be  at  least  $8,750  total.     The  balance  of  the  new 
RAP  loan  could  be  used  to  refinance  existing  debt. 


Comment  73:       "I  understand.     My  question  is  if  you  could  refinance  it 
would  be  better  because  your  interest  would  be  lower... 
So,  that  would  have  a  positive  impact. 


Response  73;  Correct. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  UNIT,  ALL  TRANSACTIONS  , 
1968-1976,  UPPER  ASHBURY  RAP  AREA 
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HAIGHT-ASHBURY   NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCIL 


Anna  Darden,  President 


166  Downey  Street.        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  94117 

September  21,  1976 

STATEI-aNT  TO  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PLANNING  COMSSION 
AT  PUBLIC  HJCARir:G  ON  UPPER  ASHHURY  RAP  A?£A 
ENVIRONlffiNTAL  II'-'PACT  FlEP ORT/STATSKENT 

V.'e  are  here  tonight  to  discuss  the  three  legally  required  aspects 
of  the  Environnental  Impact  Report/statement  on  the  Upper  Ashbury  Rehabilitation 
Assistance  Program  area — its  accuracy,  its  completeness,  and  its  timeliness — 
on  which  you  as  Planning  Commissioners  are  to  make  a  finding  of  fact. 

The  Haight  Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council  adopted  a  position  on  the 
RAj'  program  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  in  197^  after  at  least  three  general  membership 
meetings  were  devoted  to  investigation  and  discussion  of  RAP.     This  position 
was  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  dated  liay  15,  197^^. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  attached.    Briefly,  it  includes  nine  specific  concerns 
about  the  form  of  the  RAP  program  itself.     The  Council  favors  voluntary 
housing  rehabilitation  and  it  opposes  institution  of  the  RAP  program  in  the 
Upper  Ashbury  until  there  is  some  experience  with  the  program  in  other  areas  of 
the  city  and  until  there  are  protections  against  dislocation  and  hardship  for 
the  low-income  homeowners  and  tenants  who  are  a  vital  part  of  our  community. 

At  the  time  of  area  designation  in  197^ »  leaflets  viere  written  and 
distributed  areavri.de  by  concerned  residents  (a  copy  of  one  of  these  is  attached), 
community  meetings  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  interested  residents,  a  petition 
with  over  350  signatures  was  gathered  and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
over  300  people  attended  the  Board  of  Supervisors  hearing  on  area  designation 

"  NEIGHBORHOOD  SELF-DETERMINATION  " 
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at  v;hich  they  had  no  quorum,  and  time  and  again  valid  concerns  were  expressed 
about  the  nature  of  the  RAP  program  and  the  effect  of  instituting  it  in  the 
Haight  Ashbury  which  have  received  no  satisfactory  answer. 

The  Council's  continuing  opposition  to  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance 
Program  is  based  not  only  on  the  negative  impact  the  program  has  on  low 
income  households,  but  also  upon  the  unfairness  of  the  very  program  itself, 
RAP  penalizes  resident  homevioners  while  it  favors  multi-unit  landlords. 
RAP  makes  it  difficult  for  owner  occupants  to  do  their  own  rehab  work,  while 
it  makes  it  easy  for  expensive  contractors.    The  very  housing  code  upon  which 
PJIP  rests  is  a  hodge-podge  of  special-interest  "deals,"  requiring  uselessly 
expensive  rate rials  and  procedures  which  in  no  way  add  to  the  life  safety  of 
a  home.     Until  these  programatic  shortcomings  are  overcome,  RAP  will  not 
do  v;hat  people  are  led  to  believe  it  will  do — repair  their  homes  at  a  cost 
they  can  afford. 

The  community-elected  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Upper 

Ashbuiy  RAP  area,  v;hich  has  ir^mbers  how  have  worked  with  this  program  since 

the  ordinance-writing  process  itself,  has  taken  a  position  against  institution 

of  RAP  ujitil  certain  specific  things  are  done  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  this 

program  on  current  community  residents,    A  copy  of  this  Policy  Statement, 

dated  liovember  18,  197^  t  is  attached.     Item  number  1  states  1 

"1.    There  shall  be  no  dislocations  due  either  to  rehabilitation  work 
done  under  PAP  or  to  the  actions  of  the  rehabilitation  Assistance 
Program  uiitil  there  has  first  been  established  an  adequately  funded 
and  effectively  organized  program  for  relocation  assistance," 

The  foregoing  quotations  and  comments  are  partly  in  response  to  the  inadequate 

description  in  the  EIR/S  on  "the  nature  of  the  controversy," 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate,  in  this  EIR,  the  description 

of  how  a  TA}^  program  is  supposed  to  v.'ork  in  general,  and  how  it  has  actually 

worked  in  the  Upper  Ashbury,    The  section  on  description  describes  the  intent, 

not  the  reality;  and  the  section  on  history  is  so  inaccurate  and  incomplete — and 

biased — that  polite  words  are  insufficiently  strong  to  describe  it. 
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The  EIR  fails  totally  to  take  into  consideration  the  Bureau  of 

Building  Inspection's  "Policy  Statement  No,  1"  which  formally  instituted 

the  RAP  program  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  as  of  December  2,  197^.    A  copy  of 

this  Policy  Statement  is  attached.    In  fact,  the  EIR  is  incomplete  in  that 

it  fails  to  mention  the  existence  of  this  policy  statement  and  is  inaccurate 

in  that  the  EIR  is  apparently  based  on  the  incorrect  assumption  that  the 

RAP  program  has  not  yet  begun  in  the  area.    The  policy  statement,  which 

was  distributed  to  all  residents  and  property  owners  in  the  area,  specifies 

the  means  and  requirements  by  which  rehab  work  done  by  property  owners  from 

that  date  (December  2,  197^)  forward  viould  be  eligible  for  possible  future 

PJLP  loans.    It  states  that: 

"Prior  to  the  availability  of  RAP  loans,  under  certain  circ  umstance  s , 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  a  building  in  a  designated  RAP  area  may 
be  included  in  a  RAP  loan  at  a  later  date.     This  policy  becomes 
effective  December  2,  197^." 

It  goes  on  to  specify  what  a  property  owner  must  do  to  qualify t 

"a,    I'laintain  adequate  records, 

b.  Provide  required  notice  to  tenants  regarding  moving  costs, 
relocation  assistance  and  all  base  rental  information, 

c.  Abide  by  the  rent  increase  limitations  and  rebate  any  excess 
amount  of  rent  collected  to  the  tenants  once  the  actual  rent 
structiire  has  been  determined  by  the  ?AP  organization," 

The  SIR  is  incomplete  in  that  it  contains  no  information  whatsoever  concerning 

the  effects  on  the  neighborhood  of  this  policy.    Several  questions  come  to 

mind  that  should  be  dealt  withj 

1,  How  many  landlords  in  the  area  have  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  this  policy? 

2,  How  many  homeowners  who  may  not  necessarily  be  landlords  are 
compiling  records  vdth  the  entent  to  apply  for  future  loans  to 
cover  present  rehab  expenses? 

3,  How  many  tenants  have  been  informed  of  their  base  rents  and  other 
rights  under  this  policy? 

4,  How  many  landlords  are  keeping  records  of  tenants  who  have  moved 
yet  may  be  eligible  for  rent  rebates  under  this  policy? 

5,  \^at  has  been  the  effect  on  rents  of  this  policy? 
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Considerable  further  research  is  needed  to  determine  with  any 
accuracy  the  actual  effect  of  this  implementation  of  RAP  in  the  Upper  Ashbury. 

Concerning  timeliness,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  vast  and  visible 
changes  have  occured  in  this  neighborhood  during  the  1970s.    Kany  of  these 
changes  have  been  positive j    our  beautiful  and  brightly  painted  houses,  the 
increasingly  stable  nature  of  neighborhood  businesses,  and  an  apparent  increase 
in  owner  occupancy  and  resident  families  with  children  are  some  of  these. 
Such  changes,  it  must  be  emphasized,  were  set  in  motion  by  the  actions  of 
the  people  of  this  commiuiity — rezoning,  the  fight  to  save  homes  in  the  face 
of  institutional  expansion,  street  tree  plantings,  the  fight  to  increase 
Muni  service,  the  fight  to  save  Park  Police  Station,  the  three-year  striaggle 
for  a  homeovjnership  assistance  program — all  these  make  this  community  a  better 
place  to  live,  and  all  these  faced  either  the  indifference  or  outright  hostility 
of  City  Hall  and  the  City  bureaucracy.    It  was  only  after  these  countless 
ho\irs  of  community  action  which  turned  the  Haight  Ashbury  around  that  the 
City  took  "official"  notice  of  the  Haight  by  designating  it  as  a  *'RAP  area." 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  negative  changes  as  well,  and  chief 
among  these  is  the  skyrocketing  rents  and  property  values,  which  have 
apparently  decreased  the  racial  and  economic  diversity  of  our  community. 

I  use  the  word  "apparent"  here  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
these  changes  are  quite  apparent  to  the  people  who  live  here  and  daily  see 
them;  and  second,  because  this  EIR  contains  no  statistical  information 
whatsoever  vjhich  might  reflect  these  obvious  changes. 

V/hich  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  statistics,    ^^th  two  exceptions, 
there  is  no  statistical  information  in  this  p]IR  more  recent  than  the  1970 
U.S.  Census.    Thus  to  take  six-year-old  data  and  apply  it  to  present  conditions 
is  clearly  both  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  untimely. 

One  of  the  tvio  exceptions  to  this  is  the  housing  data  contained 
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in  what  is  called  the  "1973  Housing  Study,"  for  which  data  was  collected 
in  1972  and  earlier.    This  is  also  out  of  date,  as  the  data  in  the  other 
exception — concerning  number  and  amount  of  property  sales  transactions  in 
the  area  up  to  last  year — shows  that  the  massive  change  in  property  values 
and  concoiranittent  changes  in  rents  did  not  begin  until  1973.    The  data  on 
sale  prices  of  housing  in  the  area  clearly  needs  to  be  updated,  but  more 
than  that,  it  needs  to  be  studied  in  a  very  critical  way, 

Vfe  have  long  contended  that  the  announcement  of  the  RAP  program 
in  this  area  on  July  11,  1973i  kicked  off  massive  property  specvilation  in 
this  area,  v/ith  resultant  rent  increases  and  dislocation  of  low-income 
tenants.    One  way  to  demonstrate  this  would  be  to  break  down  the  annual 
figures  on  number  and  amounts  of  property  transactions,  particularly  for 
that  year,  to  six-month  intervals.    Other  studies  on  this  subject,  which 
we  have  seen,  clearly  indicate  that  the  amounts  of  sale  transactions  in 
the  latter  part  of  1973  doubled  over  the  first  half  of  the  year.    And  the 
number  of  sales  tripled ,  We  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  foundation 
for  considering  the  RAP  program's  announcement  responsible  for  this. 

It  would  be  further  useful  for  this  determination,  to  compare  the 
above-mentioned  figures  with  wity-viide  figures  and  figures  for  a  comparable 
area  of  the  city  for  the  same  time  periods.    In  addition,  study  should  be 
done  on  the  question  of  rent  increases  and  resulting  demographic  change, 
with  comparison  to  corroarable  areas  of  the  city. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  entire  question  of 
displacerrent.     Mot  only  are  the  existing  statistics  and  their  method  of 
calculation  in  this  EIR  proof  only  of  the  adage,  "lies,  damn  lies,  and 
statistice,"  but  their  premise  is  faulty  as  well.     To  announce  a  program 
in  July  of  I973  which  has  had  a  demonstrable  effect  in  increased  property 
sales  and  costs  with  resultant  increar,e  in  rents,  and  not  to  take  subsequent 
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dislocations  due  to  these  increased  rents  into  account  even  to  determine 
their  number — nuch  less  to  do  something  to  mitigate  the  problem — is  to 
say  the  least  inaccurate.    It  is  also  irresponsible,  inhuman,  and  probably 
illegal. 

To  institute  a  program  such  as  this  anri  assume,  as  this  EIR  does, 
that  there  have  been  no  effects  to  the  community  simply  because  no  loans 
have  been  available  is  also — to  say  the  very  least — inaccurate.    It  is 
now  nearly  two  years  since  all  property  owners  in  the  area  were  told  that 
the  program  had,  in  fact,  begun.    And  it  is  over  three  years  since  residents 
and  property  oxmers — and  property  speculators — v/ere  told  RAP  was  on  its  way. 

To  conclude,  the  Haight  Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council  does  not 
see  how  you,  as  responsible  Planning  Commissioners,  can  in  any  way  certify 
that  this  EIR  is  accurate,  complete,  or  timely,    Vfe  urge  that  sufficient 
study  be  done  to  show  the  actual  effect  this  program  has  had  and  will  have 
if  continued  in  the  Upper  Ashbury, 


Attachments  t 


Policy  Statement  Ho.  1,  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program,  Departrrent  of 

Public  VJorks,  December  2,  197'■^ 
Policy  Statement  of  the  Haight  Ashbury  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to  the 

S.  F.  Rehabilitation  Assistaiice  Program,  November  18,  197^ 
letter  of  Haight  Ashbury  neighborhood  Council  to  Chief  Administrative  Officer 

San  Francisco,  dated  L'jxy  I5,  197^^ 
leaflet  "V;hat  is  a  R.^J'  Program?"  prep? red  by  Residents  Committee  to  Preserve 

the  Haight  Ashbury,  Inarch  Z(.,  197^ 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 


Tenants:  Tenants  may  obtain  further  information  regard- 
ing  how  this  policy  and  RAP  will  affect  them  from: 

a.  All  matters  other  than  relocation  -  for  Upper 
Ashbury,  the  Senior  Building  Inspector  (Tp:  558-2456); 
for  Inner  Richmond,  (Tp:  558-2461). 

b.  Relocation  matters  (including  rent  assistance) 
from  the  Mayor's  Assistant  for  Housing  and  Relocation, 
Mr.  Wesley  Slade,  558-2098. 

Property  Owners:    Property  owners  may  obtain  further 
information  regarding  how  this  policy  will  affect  them 
and  the  limitations  on  it  from  the  Senior  Inspectors 
for  Upper  Ashbury  or  Inner  Richmond  shown  listed  under 
"Tenants"  above. 


Both  Tenants  and  Property  Owners:    Further  information 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  staff  of  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  in  your  RAP  area.    Contact  Ms. 
Billie  Joyce  Lee,  Coinmunity  Worker,  480  McAllister 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca    94102  -  558-2577. 

CAUTION: 

This  policy  is  not  a  commitment  by  the  City  that 
either  RAP  loan  funds  will  be  available  or  that  a  RAP 
loan  will  be  approved  at  a  later  date. 


Department  of  Public  Works 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
Property  Conservation  Division 
Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program 
430  McAllister  Street 
San  r     Cisco,  California  94102 
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REHABILITATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (RAP) 
Policy  Statement  No.  1 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  (BBI) 
A.  Goldberg,  Superintendent 

Policy: 

Prior  to  the  availability  of  RAP  loans,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  a  building 
in  a  designated  RAP  area  may  be  included  in  a  RAP 
loan  at  a  later  date.    This  policy  becomes  effective 
December  2,  1974. 

Purpose: 

The  Upper  Ashbury  and  Inner  Richmond  have  been 
designated  as  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP) 
areas.    Due  to  a  variety  of  cTrcumstances,  RAP  loans 
are  not  yet  available  in  these  areas.    In  order  to 
accommodate  property  owners  in  these  areas  v/ho  desire 
to  rehabilitate  their  properties  after  the  date  of  this 
notice  but  prior  to  loan  availability,  we  are  adopting 
a  policy  of  allowing  property  owners  in  these  two 
areas  to  include  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  work  In 
their  subsequently  obtained  RAP  loans  provided  all  the 
following  conditions  are  met: 

1.  The  property  owner  is  othenvise  eligible  for 
a  RAP  loan  at  time  loans  are  available; 

2.  The  application  meets  the  loan  conditions  at 
that  time; 

3o    The  terms  and  conditions  below  are  followed 
at  the  time  the  rehabilitation  work  is  done: 

SUMMARY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Code  Required  Work:    The  rehabilitation  work  must 
be  required  under  City  Housing  and  Building  codes  as 
shown  in  an  official  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  (bBI) 
report.    If  a  Division  of  Apartment  and  Hotel  Inspec- 
tion (DAHI)  or  an  Abatement  Inspection  report  exists 

on  the  structure,  the  report  will  be  considered  valid 
for  determining  whether  the  work  is  required^ 

2.  Accounting:    Valid  receipts  and  contracts  will  have 
to  be  available  to  establish  the  cost  of  all  labor  and 
material  and  for  contracts  (other  than  owner-contrac- 
tors), any  other  applicable  costs;  e.g.,  overhead. 

The  owner's  labor,  including  that  of  the  immediate 
family,  will  not  be  considereJ  as  part  of  the  cost  to 
be  included  In  a  RAP  loan.    Jobs  costing  over  $5,000 
must  be  advertised  for  bid,  except  where  the  owners  are 
doing  their  own  work.    A  minimum  of  3  bids  must  be 
obtained.    In  addition  to  code  required  work,  general 
property  Improvements  can  be  financed  with  a  RAP  loan 
up  to  40%  of  the  value  of  the  code  required  work  in 
owner  occupied  1  to  4  family  dwellings  and  up  to  20% 
for  all  other  properties. 

3.  Equal  Opportunity:    All  owners  will  have  to  agree 
that  there  will  be  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
connection  with  the  rehabilitation  work  and  that  there 
will  be  no  discrimination  in  the  rental  or  sale  of  the 
housing  rehabilitated. 

4.  Moving  Costs  and  Relocation  Assistance: 

a.  Property  owners  who  wish  to  participate  and  have 
work  done  before  the  official  date  of  the  availability 
of  RAP  loans.,  must  agree  in  writing,  to  pay  the  reason- 
able cost  of  moving  expenses  up  to  $300.    This  is  a 
requirement  of  the  RAP  Ordinance  for  each  household 
displaced  in  the  event  a  dwelling  unit  must  be  vacated 
due  to  residential  rehabilitation  to  be  performed  on 
the  structure  where  they  are  located.    It  is  to  be 
noted  only  one  (1)  relocation  per  unit  will  be  accepted. 


b.  Relocation  Assistance  also  may  be  available 
under  the  City's  Special  Temporary  Rent  Assistance 
Program  (STRAP)  administered  by  the  Central  Reloca- 
tion Service  of  the  Mayor's  office  by  contacting  that 
office. 

5.  Rent  Increase  Limitations:  The  owner  shall  agree* 
in  writing,  that  rent  for  any  dwelling  unit  in  the 
rehabilitated  residence  shall  not  exceed  the  base  rer* 
plus  actual  increaseu  costs  tc  tlie  owner  in  the  fonr 
of  monthly  loan  payments,  property  taxes,  insurance, 
maintenance,  and  annual  adjustments  tied  to  the  Bay 
Area  Cost  of  Living  Index.    The  Base  Rent  date  is  July 
1,  1973.    The  rent  charged  on  that  date  is  the  Base 
Rent.    The  owner  shall  provide  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  with  detailed  information  as  to  the  Base 
Rent  level  for  all  rental  units  as  of  July  1,  1973. 

6.  Notices: 

a.  Owner  must  give  all  tenants  in  the  building  a 
written  notice  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  32  of  the 
San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  re:  base  rent,  the 
City's  Special  Temporary  Rent  Assistance  Program  and 
other  relocation  assistance  that  may  be  available 
affecting  tenants  in  buildings  covered  by  a  RAP  loan. 
The  owner  shall  obtain  an  acknowledgement  from  the 
tenant  that  the  notice  has  been  received  and  a  copy 
of  such  notice  and  acknowledgement  must  be  given  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection. 

b.  Owners  are  to  give  tenants  an  application,  pro- 
vided by  BBI  to  the  owner,  for  relocation  assistance  30- 
calendar  days  prior  to  displacement  and  certified  by 

I  the  Building  Inspector  that  displacement  is  necessary 
due  to  the  type  of  rehabilitation  work  being  performed. 
Tenants  are  to  file  the  application  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  Department  of 
Public  Works,  within  10  calendar  days  of  the  required 
move.    The  property  owner  must  keep  records  that  will 
establish  the  identity  of  households  displaced  by 
rehabilitation  work  for  determination  of  eligibility 
for  reimbursement  of  moving  costs  at  such  time  as  a 
RAP  loan  is  approved. 

c.  The  owner  will  notify  each  tenant,  in  writing^ 
of  the  base  rent  on  July  1,  1973,  and  the  rent 
increase  to  be  charged  for  the  unit,  if  any,  related 
to  pemissable  increases  such  as  taxes,  insurance, 
maintenance  and  annual  adjustments  in  the  Bay  Area 
Cost  of  Living  Index. 

7.  Sanctions:    The  owner  will  completely  and  finally 
jeopardize  the  opportunity  to  include  the  work  done 
under  this  policy  In  the  amount  of  the  RAP  loan  if 
he/she  fails  to: 

a.  Maintain  adequate  records. 

b.  Provide  required  notice  to  tenants  regarding 
moving  costs,  relocation  assistance  and  all  base  rental 
inforrnation. 

c.  Abide  by  the  rent  increase  limitations  and  rebate 
any  excess  a.Tiount  of  rent  collected  to  the  tenants  once 
the  actual  rental  structure  has  been  determined  by  the 
RA?  organization. 

The  responsible  P^AP  Building,  Electrical  and  Plumbing 
inspectors  will  nake  all  inspections  and  record  on  the 
job  card  that  the  code  work  and  other  improvenents,  if 
applicable,  have  been  performed  satisfactorily  and  the 
cost  of  the  work  is  considered  reasonable  and  certify 
that  each  required  displacement,  if  any,  was  specificallv 
necessary  due  to  the  rehab  work  performed  under  presen 
relocation  guidelines: 

1.  For  owners  doing  own  work,  materials  &  qualified 
labor  only  may  qualify. 

2.  For  work  done  under  contract  (other  than  owner- 
contractor),  all  qualified  costs  under  the  contract. 


;  .  November  18,   197  4 

,  POLICY  STATEMENT 

of  the  Haight  Ashbury  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 

to  the  San  Francisco  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program 

It  is  resolved  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Haight  Ashbury 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  that: 

1.  There  shall  be  no  dislocations  due  to  either  rehabilitation  work 
done  under  RAP  or  to  the  actions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance 
Program  until  there  has  first  been  €:stablished  an  adequately  funded 
and  effectively  organized  program  for  relocation  assistance. 

2.  A  relocation  assistance  program  shall  be  developed  with  maximum 
citizen  participation  and  shall  be  available  to  assist  all  residents 
of  the  Haight  Ashbury  RAP  area.     This  relocation  assistance  program 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and  intent  of  the  Federal 
Uniform  Relocation  Act  and  with  the  October  1973  report  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Planning  Committee. 

3.  The  city  shall  provide  to  the  CAC  a  list  of  the  naimes  and  current 
addresses  of  all  people  displaced  in  the  Haight  Ashbury  RAP  area  due 
to  RAP~related  governmental  actions  since  the  designation  of  the  area 
for  RAP.     The  city  shall  continue  to  compile  lists  of  such  displacements 
for  the  duration  of  RAP,  and  shall  make  any  additions  to  these  lists 
available  to  the  CAC  each  month  at  regular  CAC  meetings. 

4.  The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  and  its  subcommittees  shall  take  no 
action,  other  than  to  refer  to  aubconmii ttee ,  on  any  documents  presented 
to  it  by  the  city  at  regular  CAC  meetings  which  the  CAC  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  and  study  at  least  two  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

5.  The  city  shall  be  responsible  for  the  faithful  duplication  and 
distribution  of  minutes  of  regular  CAC  meetings  and  subcommittee 
meetings.     These  minutes  are  to  be  prepared  by  CAC  m.embcrs  in  accordance 
with  the  CAC  bylaws.     Any  changes  whicii  the  city  wishes  to  make  to  these 
minutes  shall  be  presented  as  amendments  at  the  next  regular  CAC  meeting. 

6.  The  city  shall  make  available  by  mailing  to  CAC  members  and  to  all 
interested  community  residents  copies  of  all  minutes,  attachments  to  the 
minutes,  agendas,  bylaws,  policy  statements,  resolutions,  and  reports  of 
CAC  business  on  a  regular  monthly  basis.     This  shall  include  drafts 
prepared  by  the  CAC  of  proposed  rules  and  regulations  for  RAP. 

7.  The  CAC  shall  compile  a  mailing  list  of  interested  community 
residents  and  the  city  shall  bo  responsible  for  regular  monthly  mailings 
to  this  list.     The  city  shall  obtain  approval  from  the  CAC  before  any 
mailing  is  made  to  this  list  other  than  minutes,  attachments  to  the 
minutes,  agendas,  or  meeting  notices  approved  previously  by  the  CAC. 

8*.     The  city  shall  make  available  for  reference  at  the  Park  Branch 
Library  at  least  one  copy  of  all  documents  relevant  to  HAP  -ind  the 
business  of  the  CAC.     This  shall  be  in  addition  to  copies  made  available 
to  CAC  members  or  at  an  eventual  area  RAP  office. 


HA  I  GHT-ASHBURY   NEIGHSORHOOD  CCU>iCIL 


7  'v^;  Cole  Strrst, 


SAN  FR;;^•CiSCO,  CALIF.  94117 


May   15,  1974 


Mr.   ThOiT.iis  J.  Mellon 

Chief  Ad.ninistraiiive  Officer 

Room  289,   City  Hall 

San  Francisco,   California  94102 

Dear  I-lr.  Mellon: 

At  the  direction 'of  the  HAMC  Board,   I  am  writing  in  reply  to 
Mr.   Jacobs  April  23  letter  to  you  in  which  he,    as  director  of 
City  Planning,    recommended  that  the  Upper  Ashbury  be  designated 
a  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program   (RAP)  area. 

The  Council  has  followed  closely  the  development  of  RAP  since  it 
first  learned  of  the  program's  existence  last  year.     Three  general  - 
membership  meetings  of  the  Council  were  mainly  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the   impact  of  RAP  on  our  neighborhood  in  June  and 

October  of   1973  and  in  May  of  1974.     At  its  last  general  membership 
meeting  on  May  9,   the  Council  voted  unanimously  to  oppose  designation 
of  the  Upper  Ashbury  as  a  RAP  area.     The  Council  did  so  for  nine 
specific  reasons: 

1)  The  RAP  ordinance  allov?s  for  a  variable  interest  rate.  The 
interest  rate   is  not  fixed,    as  it  was  under  FACE,   and  indeed,  no 
interest  rate  has  yet  to  be  established  for  RAP  loans. 

2)  While  at  least  two  mechanisms  for  creating  a  hardship  loan  fund 
are  provided  for   in  RAP,    there  is  in  fact  no  funded  hardship  loan 
fund  at  this  time. 

3)  There  are  no  provisions,    unlike  FACE,    for  outright  grants  to  poor 
and  -fii-'.ed  income  resident  owners  under  RAP. 

4)  Many  Co'-.ncil  members  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  compulsory 
nature  of   the  code   inspection  segment  of   the  program. 

5)  The  City  Planning  Department,   contrary  to  Sec.    32.41  of  the  RAP' 
ordinance,   has   tailed  to  determine  that  tenant  displacement  and  ethnic, 
.vocial  and  economic  se.ire -f.;it ion  will  not  occur  in   the  program  area,  wher 
Ll'iere   Is  i  vi   fact  a  stron.;  .Lad  icat  ion   that  s'jch  will  occur. 

'."0     RAP  does  not  recognize  the   long-standing  efforts  by  liANC  and  other 
coiamunity  organir-',:-;  tions   to  }iriruj  about  neighborhood  unity  and  trust, 
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but  instead  divides  and  weakens  the  community  by  pitting  absentae 

owners  against  resident  ovvners  and  tenants. 

7)  RAP  s.^omingly  strengthens  the  infiusnce  and  economic  viability 
of  absenLoe  O'.vneirs  by  making  past  neglect  of  property  now  profitable. 

8)  RA?,    as  presently  constituted,   violates  the  Fair  Housing  Planning 
Committee's  recommendations  which  this  Council  has  endorsed. 

9)  RAP  seems  to  favor  contractors  over  resident  owners,  since  a 
clause  notifying  owners  that  they  can  make  their  own  repairs  was 
removed  from  the  ordinance  at  the  insistance  of  contractors  over 
the  objections  of  resident  owners. 

The  April  23  Planning  Department  recommendation  knowingly  and  con- 
sistently understates  the  problems  of  concentrated  code  enforcement 
in  the  Upper  Ashbury.     While  the  recommendation  acknowledges  that 
"over  50%  of  all  rental  households  paid  over  25%  of  their  income  for 
rent"    (page  3)   and  "the  typical  rental  increases ...  could  be  a  burden 
for  some  households,   and  inevitably  there  will  be  some  displacement" 
(page  4),   the  report  nonetheless  concludes  in  this  respect:  "such 
displacement  will  not  be  extensive"    (page  6) . 

The  director  does  not  cite  any  studies  done  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  to 
support  his  conclusion,  but  instead  rests  that  conclusion  on  two 
other  bits  of  data.     The  first  is  his  assertion  that  the  average 
estimated  per  unit  cost  for  meeting  rehabilitation  standards  will  be 
$2,700.     The  second  is  the  study  done   in  1971  on  the  first  four  FACE 
areas  and  their  experience  with  rent  increases   (Rent  and  Code  Enforce- 
ment )  . 

The  director's  estimate  of  $2,700  seems  totally  unrealistic.     In  a 

press  release  issued  by  your  office  on  December  20,    1972,   you  state 
that  in  the  then     current  FACE  areas    (Alamo  Square  and  Duboca  Triangle- 
areas  similar  to  the  Upper  Ashbury) ,    rehabilitation  costs  were  averagir 
$4,100  per  unit.     In  March  of  this  year,   the  Mayor's  Office  of  Communil 
Development  reported  that  "as  of  January  1974,    rehabilitation  loans 
made   in  the  FACE  areas  averaged  almost  $5,350  per  housing  unit"  (New 
Directions  for  Programming,   page   15).     Where  does  the  director  got 
$2,700?     VJhat  happens   to  his  argument  when  coae  compliance  costs  are 
in  fact  double  his  estimate  v.ill   twice  as  many  people  be  displaced? 

The  director's  second  reason  for  saying  rents  '..'on '  t  increase  greatly 
is  his  dirpartment ' s   1971  study.     The  problem  here,   however,    is  that 

the  data  base  of  that   1971  study  t^uena  Vista  Heights,    Glen  Park, 

Great  Highway,    and  Arguello  Park  bear;  no  resemblance  to  the  Haight- 

Ashbury.     They  are  predominantly  owner  occupied,    single  family  d'vallinc 
neighborhoods.     Thus,    conclusions  reached  using  data  collected  from 
such  areas  should  only  be  used  wh^n  considering  other  similar  areas. 

The  simple   fact  is   that  40^^,  of  all  the  rental  units   in  the  Upper  Ashbu 
are  occupied  by  persons  earning   $5,00(J  a  year  or   less,   according  to  th^ 
!  :)70  crf.  s'.is.      57;o  of  all  renter^-;  in   trhe  arria  alrou-iiy  pay  2-J%  or  i-ioce  o 

Lheir  it  ■'■■o~ie  for  rent.  'L"h-.'  median  income  o?  the  .iroa  is  bo  low  cL  tv-wi( 
!•  ••  iiai     ..     ■■■.v    f  1  -   •■■  »  ;  i  1  i  ■■■        !      •  ••  •  1  :!  •  '  J  rd  Iv  =  Ju  ;  1  ..    (.•  -e  p->--J-in  ml: 


consus  figures  for  Upper  Ashbury,  attached). 

In  short,    the   incor^.e  levels  and  housing  costs  of  a  majority  of  the 

Les  id--::nt:s  of  the-  proposed  area  ar'j  such  as   to  indicate  that  porliaps 
liundreds  ot  persons  v;ill         seriously  affected  by  any  unnrcessary 
'LP-creas";   in  rents. 

Tho  director's  a:3sertion  that  rent  increase  guidelines,  first  right  of 
refusal  and  a  $300  moving  foe  will  somehow  keep  large  numbers  of  resi- 
dents  in   their  liomes   is  an  assertion  unsupported  by  any  pertinent  data. 

The  rent  increase  guidelines  are  such  that  not  only  are  all  the  costs 
of  code  compliance  passed  on   to  the   tenants,   but  owners  are  also  able 
to  increase  rents  in  accordiince  with  cost  of  living  figures  as  well. 
iMoreover,    the  State  enabling   legislation  actually  limits  the  use  of 
rent  guidelines  to  buildings  of  12  units  or  less.     It  is  only  the  City 
Attorney's  unofficial  opinion  that  the  guidelines  as  outlined  in  the 
RAP  ordinance  are  in  fact  legal  . 

The  Council  has  vigorously  fought  to  preserve  the  existing  residential 
character  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  for  its  existing  and  future  residents. 
Rezoning,    fights  against  the  destruction  of  housing  by  neighboring 
hospitals,   and  the  creation  of  a  home  ownership  assistance  program  have 
all  been  actively  supported  by  tLANC  members.     RAP  is  in  no  way  con- 
sistent with  those  programs  as  it  is  presently  constituted  and  funded. 
It  meets  the  needs  of  the  City  Departments,   not  community  residents. 

What  is  needed  in  its  place  is  a  broad  spectrum  of  coordinated  housing 
programs  aimed  at  the  complex  mix  of  housing  problems  facing  central 
city  residents.     Such  a  series  of  programs  should  include  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  which  would  insure  increased  resident  ownership, 
ordinances  regulating  the  discriminatory  practices  of  banks,  savings 
and  loans,    and  insurance  companies  which  individually  and  collectively 
discriminate  against  central  city  neighborhoods.     Code  compliance  is 
only  one  aspect  of  meeting  housing  needs.     It  alone  has  grave  dangers, 
but  coupled  with  an  integrated  series  of  action  programs  can  be  bene- 
ficial. 

At  this  time,   concentrated  code  compliance  in  the  Upper  Ashbury  would 
do  far  more  harm  than  good. 


i 


S  incere ly , 


Calvin  Welch 
Corresponding  Secretary 


cc : 


Rob 
All 


■ert  J.    Do  Ian 
Supervisors 


ti'.v.r.':.: 
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WHAT  IS  A  RAP  PROGRAh?  I 

Informational  leaflet  on  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program 
Prepared  by  the  Residents  Coimncittee  to.  Preserve  the.  Haight  Ashbui 

INTROpUCTION     The  City  of  San  FrancisccJ  wahts  to  bring  its  new  RAP  program  into  the 
Haitht  Ashbury*    The  RAP  ordinance  specifies  that  the  city  must  find  out  what  people' 
21}  proposed  RAP  areas  think  about  the  program  before  the  area  is  designated  and  the  ' 
pi^agram  begins*    The  Department  of  City  Planning  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  progran 
in  the  jieighborhood  on  January  30  of  this  year*  at  which  time  copies  of  the  RAP 
ordinance  were  not  yet  available  to  the  publiCi    City  Planning  held  an  earlier  meeting 
to  talk  about  RAP  on  July  11,  1973»  six  months  before  the  RAP  ordinancia  was  written., 
or  passed.    Their  report  on  what  people  in  the  neighborhood  feel  about  the  program  _. 
is  based  on  these  two  meetings,  ' 

host  residents  in  the  area  don't  know  much  at  all  about  the  RAP, program 
which  has  never  been  tried  anywhere  before.    It  is  to  inform  poeple  about  what  the 
RAP  program  will  mean  to  them  that  this  leaflet  is  written.    It  is  a  complicated  , 
program,  aivi  there  are  many  things  that  are  not  kiiown  about  how  it  will  work.  Here 
are  some  things  that  are  known, 

■THE  RAP  AREA     RAP  is  aimed  at  the  Upper  Ashbury  area,  which  is  defined  by  the  city"  ' 
as  extending  from  both  sides  of  Seventeenth  Street  to  both  sides  of  Waller  Street , . 
on  the  north  and  south,  and  from  both  sides  of  Stanyan  Street  to  Euena  Vista  on  the 
west  and  east. 

Designation  of  tha  area.    Eefore  the  RAP  program  can  be  brought  in,  the  Upper  Ashbury 
must  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  a  public  hearing.    This  hearing  will 
be  scheduled  in  early  April.    People  from  the  neighborhood  can  go  to  the  hearing  to 
speak  about  the  program.    The  date  of  the  hearing  will  be  publicized  as  much  as 
possible— watch  for  posters  and  leaflets,  •  •       •  - 

The  four  questions.    The  PuAP  ordinance  specifies-  that  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
must  determine  the  answers  to  four  questions  about  an  area  before  it  is  designated 
for  RAP.    This  will  be  the  subject  of  their  report  on  the  designation  of  the  Upper 
Ashbury.    These  questions  arej 

1.    Would  rent  increases  or  demolitions  resulting,  from  the  cost  of  meeting 
rehabilitation  standards  result  in  widespread  displacement . of  tenants? 
2*    Would  flAP  assist  neighborhood-initiated  improvement  programs? 
3.    Would  RAJ^  preserve  and  improve  the  social,  ethnic,  and  economic  integration' 
of  the  area  ?  •  . , .  , 

Is  there  support  from  residents  of  the  area  and  from  the  owners  of  property  ' 
■    in  the  area  for  institution  of  RAP? 

STFlUCTURE  of  THE  RAP  PROGRAId     The  program  consists  of  four  elements!    ,  .  '      '  . 

1.    Concentrated  code  enforcement.    All  buildings  within  the  designated  area  must  be  , 
brought  into  compliance  with  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Code.  ,  The  RAP  ordinance 
calls  for  93%  of  the  area's  buildings  to  be  brought  up  to  code  within  five  years— 5^2 . 
can  take  a  little  longer.    At  present  the  code  enforcement  process  does  not  normally 
include  inspection  of  buildings  with  less  than  three  living  units— single  family  and 
two-unit  buildings  are  not  inspected  unless  a  building  permit  is  applied  for  or  there 
are  complaints.    TAP  will  change  that. 

Of  the  approximately  ^,000  living  units  in  the  area,  well  under  half 
are 'owner-occupied.    In  the  Haight  Ashbury  as  a  whole,  80%  of  the  people  are  tenants. 
The  RAP  program  is  geared  for  single-family,  owner-occupied  homes.    Because  the  tenant 
population  is  so  high,  many  people  feel  that  rent  increases  caused  by  the  program  will 
result  in  driving  out  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  who  now  live  in  the  area.  In 
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he  Alamo  Square  FACE  area,  which  is  the  most  recent  rehabilitation  area  comparable  to 
he  Haight,  with  a  high  percentage  of  low-income  tenants,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
eople  who  lived  there  before  the  program  do  not  now  live  there.    And  of  coxirse  rents 
ave  increased  greatly. 

At  City  Planning 's  January  30  meeting  in  the  Haight  Ashbury,  Al  Goldberg, 
irector  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection— who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  RAP  program 
-said  all  buildings  would  be  brought  up  to  code  "one  way  or  the  other,"    When  he  was 
sked  what  "the  other  way"  was,  he  answered,  "Court  action I" 

.    Available  rehabilitation  loans.    The  Bank  of  America  will  loan  the  city  $20  million 
ver  a  20-year  period — $8  million  to  start  with~to  make  rehab  loans.    The  city  will 
ay  thd  AA-prime  Interest  rate  on  this  money,  which  is  presently  about  and  which 

s  tax-exempt  for  the  Eantt  of  America,    The  city  will  add  interest  points  to  cover  its 
xpenses  for  making  loans  available.    The  Interest  for  the  rehab  loans  is  likely  to 
e  about  6%,  although  the  RAP  ordinance  specifies  only  that  the  interest  rate  must  be 
ne  percent  lower  than  the  going  market  rate— which  means  that  interest  could  be  more 
han  6%  and  as  much  as  B%, 

Also,  the  Bank  of  America  is  requiring  the  city  to  allow  adjustment  of 
he  interest  rate  it  charges  the  city  at  the  end  of  ten  years,    Ihls  variable  interest 
ate  for  the  city's  loan  from  the  bank  could  mean  that  the  rehab  loans  to  individual 
roperty  owners  would  have  variable  interest  as  well,  which  would  change  over  the  period 
f  the  loan.    Possibly  the  Interest  rate  could  change  if  the  city's  administrative 
3sts  are  higher  than  expected. 

Loans  will  be  granted  by  the  city's  administrative  staff,  altho\igh 
bere  will  by  a  cityid.de  Loan  Committee  made  up  mostly  of  people  appointed  from  the 
kP  areas.    This  Loan  Committee  will  decide  only  on  matters  of  refinancing,  hardship, 
lid  appeals  J  and  their  decisions  are  not  binding  on  the  city, 

.    Hardship  loans  and  Relocation  Assistance,    In  cases  where  a  property  owner  does 
at  have  sufficient  Income  to  qualify  for  a  regular  rehab  loan,  there  is  to  be  a  fund 
3r  granting  hardship  loans  up  to  $3i500  with  no  Interest,  but  this  is  only  "when 
imds  are  available,"    It  is  the  city's  plan  to  fund  this  aspect  of  the  program  with 
le  interest  it  collects  on  the  money  it  gets  from  the  Bank  of  America,  which  it  will' 
5t  be  spending  all  at  oncej  this  is  called  arbitrage.    But  it  takes  time  for  interest 
3  accrue,  so  until  some  time  passes,  there  will  be  no  funding  for  either  hardship 
5ans  or  relocation  assistance  to  displaced  tenants. 

Relocation  assistance  "as  funds  are  available"  can  be  given  to  tenants 
:io  are  moved  out  in  order  for  rehabilitation  work  to  take  place.    This  does  not  at 
resent  include  tenants  who  are  forced  to  move  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
ant  increases.     This  part  of  the  program  is  to  be  fmided  in  the  same  way  as  the 
irdship  loans,  with  interest  the  city  earns  on  the  RAP  money  it  holds.    And  it  will 
p  some  time  until  there  are  "available"  funds.    Also,  it  is  unclear  whether  the 
Tiount  of  arbitrage  will  be  sxifflcient  for  both  relocation  assistance  and  hardship 
aans,  as  no  city  studies  of  the  amouAs  of  assistance  that  will  be  necessary  have 
sen  done  for  low-income  areas  like  the  Haight. 

In  addition,  relocation  assistance  which  was  given  in  the  previous"  ' 
kCE  areas  was  a  complicated  and  difficult  process;  and  many  people  who  were 
Islocated  in  those  areas  did  not  even  know  that  they  might  have  qualified  for 
ssistance,  *  .      i .  > 

.    Public  Improvements.    The  RAP  program  is  supposed  to  include  a  plan  for  making 
abllc  improvements  to  the  designated  area.    The  city  speaks  of  such  things  as  the 
ndergrounding  of  utility  wires — which  can  cost  a  homeowner  from  $200  to  $600  for 
Dnnections — and  the  "channeling"  of  traffic  onto  some  sfereets  and  off  of  others  by 
Ldening  sidewalks  at  certain  intersections.     The  question  of  traffic  "channeling", 
ilch  has  some  streets  carrying  most  of  the  traffic,  or  "filtering,"  which  treats  all 
treets  equally  for  traffic  flow,  is  a  complicated  one.    But  there  are  many  people 
iio  do  not  like  the  idea  of  ttirning  Stanyan,  Clayton,  or  Waller  streets  into 
iroughways  for  traffic  moving  to  other  neighborhoods— which  might  happen  under  the 
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."channelization"  process.  ' 

The  public  improvements,  must,  try  the'  RAP  ordinance,  be  developed  with 
citizen  participation;  and  they  must  be  fuivled  before  any  loans  can"  be  feiven  for  the 
program.    At  present,  the  city  has  not  held  any  meetings  to  discuss  what  the  neighbor- 
hood woTild  like  in  the  way  of  public  improvements  i  "they  have  said  they  id.ll  present 
some  ideas  at  the  desi£.nation  hearing,  but  these  ideas  will  not  be  produced  with  any 
pf  the  neighborhood's  residents  participation, 

jlent  Increase  Guidelines.    Ihere  are  some  controls  on  the  amoutit  of  rent  increase  ' 
allowed  for  buildings  whose  owners  have  taken  out  RAP  rehab  loans.    These  guideline^ 
set  a  base  rent  date  (July  1,  1973  for  the  Upper  Ashbviry),  and  increases  are  allowed 
to  cover  all  the  landlord's  cost  for  the  RAP  loan,  for  maintenance,  for  any  other 
expenses,  and  for  an  ammunt  tied  to  the  Day  Area  Cos t-of -Living  Index,    There  is  no 
limitation  pn  rent  increases  in  buildings  with  no  RAP  loans j  and  there  is  nothing  to 
ptop  a  landlord  from  taking  out  a  RAP  loan,  fixing  up  his  building,  paying  off  the 
lo^n  in  a  year  or  two — and  raising  rents  as  much  as  he  wants. 

Tenants  who  are  moved  out  of  a  building  with  a  RAP  loan  so  behab 
work  can  be  done  have  the  right  to  move  back  in,  if  they  can  afford  the  rent  increases. 
Also,  tenants  moved  out  so  work  can  be  done  may  receive  up  to  $300  for  moving 
fxpenses,  paid  by  the  landlord. 

Role  of  thfe  Citizens*  Advisory  Committee,    After  area  designation,  11  community 
residents  are  to  be  elected  to  form  a  Citizens*  Advisory  Committee — 5  property  owners, 
^  tenants,  and  2  representatives  from  neighborhood  organizations.    All  members  of  the 
CAC  must  live  in  the  area  except  the  property  owners,  who  can  be  absentee  landlords. 
Functions  of  the  CAC  are  to  assist  the  city  with  RAP  in  various  ways,  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  the  citywide  Loan  Committee,  and  to  appoint  an  Area  Rent  Committee. 

The  Area  Rent  Committee,  made  up  of  2  landlords  and  2  tenants,  hears 
appeals  concerning  rent  increases  in  building^s  that  have  RAP  loans.    These  rent 
, increases  are  first  heard  by  the  city  administration,  then  can  be  appealed  to  the 
Area  Rent  Committee,    Decisions  of  the  committee,  however,  are  not  binding* on  the  city, 

V/ho  operates  the  program?    The  RAP  ordinance  specifies  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer 
of  the  city  or  his  designee  as  the  person  in  charge  of  this  program.    The  QAO  has 
designated  Vjc^  Goldberg  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Insi^ectlon  to  ren  the  program. 
There  is  a  staff  of  administrative  personnel  and  building  ins^sectors, who  have  been 
operating  the  city's  FACE  program,  which  was  federally  funded.    Funds  for  FACE  have 
been  cut  off,  although  some  federal  money  can  be  made  available  if  a  city  has  a^ 
rehabilitation  program  of  its  own.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  RAP  is  being  created — 
•to  replace  the  FACE  program. 

'  Copies  of  the  RAP  ordinance  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Building 

Inspection,  Dept.  of  Property  Conservation,  ^50  McAllister  St. |  or  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Rm,  238,  City  Hall,  .  , 

i  ,      .      ,  ■  .  ....... 

EFFECTS  OF  RAP  ON  HO^J£OWMEKS  "  ^ 

In  considering  the  effects  of  RAP  on  the  homeowner,  it  is  Important 
to  remember  that  the  program  is  primarily  a  code  enforcement  program;,  only  secondarily 
does  it  provide  loans  to  homeowners.    Under  FACE,  only  a  third  of  owners  took  out 
gdvernment  loans,  even  at  the  FACE  interest  rate  of 

Code  enforcement  standards,  esisecially  in  San  Francisco  where  the 
housing  code  is  outdated,  are  unnecessarily  rigid.    San  Francisco  has  refused  to 
adopt  the  federal  model  for  local  housing  codes.    Under  a  different  sort  of  program 
than  RAP,  rehabilitation  standards  could  be  set  at  any  level  which  would  improve 
existing  buildings  at  a  price  that  existing  residents  could  afford*    Vnile  complete 
co4d  compliance  may  be  desirable  over  time,  concentrating  code  enforcement  on  one  area 
may  inflate  property  values,  and  may  therefore  make  property  costs  and  taxes  out  of 
reach  of  the  average  person.    Rapid  increases  in  property  values  may  be  desirable  for 
speculators,  but  property  owners  v?ho  simply  want  to  make  their  home  in  the  Haight 
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Ashbviry  may  be  afflicted  with  excessive  Increases  in  taxes,    A  good  program  would  aim 
for  a  rehabilitation  standard  that  would  result  In  safer  dwellings,  but  would  not  force 
a  property  owner  to,  assume  a  debt  beyone  her/his  ability  to  pay. 

As  RAP  is  designed,  it  will  benefit  larger  landlords,  who  would 
eventually  be  code-enforced  anyway.    It  does  not  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  small 
homeowner.    Under  the  present  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  single- 
family  and  2-unit  buildings  are  rarely  inspected.    Concentrating  code  enforcement  in 
an  area  forces  neighborhood-initiated  improvements  currently  underway  to  coour  in  a  way 
jthat  better  serves  interests  outside  the  heighborhood  than  it  serves  the  present 
residents.    Besides  helping  to  maintain  a  large  bureaucrace  of  inspectors  for  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  the  "^^i^gram  benefits  building  trades  contractors.  The 
code  compliance  standards  almost  completely  prohibit  many  homeowners  from  doing  their 
pwn  work,  and  no  effort  is  being  made  xuider  RAP  to  probide  home  maintenance  classed 
for  homeowners,  or  classes  to  inform  them  of>  building  code  requirements.    There  is,  ' 
in  fact,  incentive  under  RAP  for  hiring  a  contractor  to  do  the  rehab  work  instead  of 
doing  it  yourself.    Pressure  from  building  contractors  during  RAP  ordinance  hearings 
even  took  out  the  few  sentences  that  said  homeowner  occupants  in  1  and  2  vmit  bid-ldings 
piay  do  their  own  worki  despite  the  fact  that  they  still  are  permitted  to  do  the  repair 
work  in  their  own  homes. 

Under  the  FACE  program,  a  homeowner  doing  her/his  own  work  would  be 
given  only  $100,00  of  the  amount  of  the  rehab  loan  at  the  beginning  of  the  loan. 
They  would  receive  the  rest  of  the  loan  only  upon  showing  paid  bulls.    And  althoxigh 
,it  would  be  six  months  before  they  would  begin  loan  payments,  they  would  still  be     .  . 
paying  interest  on  the  unavailable  money.    This  part  of  the  RAP  program,  though  it   '  • 
might  permit  as  much  as  $500,00  to  be  paid  in  advance,  makes  for  scattered,  piecemeal 
work.    A  contractor  is  able  to  present  plans  and  get  the  needed  amount  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work.    This  situation  again  benefits  the  larger  landlord,  who  can 
absorb  the  costs  or  pass  them  along  to  tenants. 

The  larger  landlord  can  even  avoid  taking  out  a  RAP  loan  altogether, 
&itd  by  getting  a  loan  on  the  private  market,  can  completely  avoid  the  rent  increase 
giiidelines.     The  owner-occuipant,  who  desperately  needs  available  rehabilitation  loans, 
which  are  not  generally  available  from  banks  for  Haight  Ashbury  homeowners,  must  pay 
the  full  b\irden  of  code  compliance  costs. 

The  loan  will  be  granted  based  on  the  owner's  financial  situation, 
b?ilanced  against  the  cost  of  compliance.     Though  20%  may  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  loan  for  improvements  not  concerned  with  compliance  (e.g.,  painting),  the 
individual  owner's  financial  situation  may  prevent  her/his  borrowing  any  additional 
amount,    Ihe  larger  landlord,  with  greater  ability  to  pay,  gets  to  take  advantage  of 
this  part  of  the  program,  again  passing  the  costs  along  to  tenants.    Refinancing  an 
existing  indebtedness  will  be  available  for  some  homeowners,  though  there  are  no 
effective  restrictions  keeping  non-resident  landlords  from  benefiting — and  profitting— 
by  refinancing. 

The  loans  will  be  secured  by  the  property  owner's  deed  of  trust.  This 
form  of  securing  loans  means  that  foreclosure  is  a  very  speedy  procedure  which  can 
be  instituted  after  the  homeowner  has  missed  only  tow  payments,    A  variable  interest 
rate,  which  may  fluctuate  with  the  market  rate,  will  make  uncertain  the  actual  amount 
of  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  property  owner, 

l\io  one  is  against  the  rehabilitation  of  housing;  and  the  availability 
of  loans  to  do  that  rehabilitation  is  key  to  any  such  program.    However,  the  program 
must  be  designed  in  an  equitable  way,  not  serving  special  private  interests,  tut 
actually  meeting  the  public  pnnpose  for  which  it  was  conceived — decent  housing  for 
all  the  people  of  the  city. 


EFFECTS  OF  RAP  ON  TEI^ITS 

Rents  go  only  one  way  in  the  RAP  program — up.     The  program  contains 
rent  guidelines  only  for  buildings  where  the  owners  take  out  RAP  loans,  but  they 
are  increase  guidelines.    Tenants  in  the  Uoper  Ashbury  will  be  paying  more  rent  because 
landlords  are  allowed  to  pass  on  all  of  their  costs  and  are  allowed  a  cost-of-living 
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increase.    The  guidelines  hold  rent  increases  to  the  requirements  of  the  RAP  ordinance 
only  during  the  life  of  the  loan.    And  there. is  no  penalty  for  paying  loans  off 
quickly.    Landlords  cannot  raise  rents  beyond  cost-of-living  standards  and  costs  of 
improvements  and  maintenance.    Put  the  point  is  that  RAP  forces  property  owers  to 
increase  their  present  costs,  and  it  allows  those  costs  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
tenants  I  raising  their  rents, 

1  '  It  could  be  argued  that  since  tenants  will  be  benefiting  from  the 
proposed  rehabilitation  by  having  a  nicer  place  to  live,  it  is  only  fair  that  they 

cshouid  pay  the  costs,    Howdver,  this  argument  avoids  some  important  characteristics  of 
the  present  situation  in  the  Upper  Ashbury,    According  to  the  City  Planning  Dep*rt)ment'8 
study  of  Housing  in  the  Haight  Ashbury  (August  1972),  "Surveys  conducted  by  the 

-.planning  Department  and  by  University  of  San  Francisco  have  found  that  many  residents 
are  devoting  more  than  35  percent  of  their  income, tp  rent,  ajxi  the  U,  S.  Census  sample 
shows  that  about  40  percent  of . Haight  Ashbury  households  are  paying  in  excess  of 
this  proportion.    This  compares  to  recommended  budgets  of  20'  to  25  percent," 

Rent  guidelines  which  contain  no  provisions  for  stabilizations  and 
rollbacks  will  mean  a  high  degree  of  dislocation  in  an  area  like  the  Upper  Haight, 
Even  small  increases  for  tenants  living  on  a  budget  already  stretched  beyond 
recommended  limits  can  only  mean  that  many  of  the  present  residents  will  be  forced 

,  to  move, 

A  second  consideration  that  is  avoided  in  the  present  program  is  the 
effect  on  rents  in  buildings  where  owners  do  not  take  out  RAP  loans.    They  will  still 
be  ins^jected  and  forced  to  be  brought  up  to  code,  hut  if  the  owner  feels  that  the  • 
rent  guidelines  are  too  severe,  he  can  obtain  private  financing  and  raise  his  rents 
as  much  as  he  wants.    In  Jhe  areas  of  the  city  which  underwent  the  FACE  program, 

2  out  of  3  owners  chose  not  to  take  out  the  federal  loans,  even  at  a  "}%  interest 
rate—which  is  considerably  less  than  the  proposed  rate  under  RAP, 

These  considerations  underline  a  really  basic  point  about  the  housing 
situation  in  this  coiantry.    Access  to  decent  housing  is  directly  linked  to  income 
level.    With  this  understanding,  the  only  way  to  impro  ve  the  condition  of  the 
housing  in  a  given  area  is  to  raise  the  income  level  of  the  people  in  that  area. 
This  means  ttet  either  the  people  who  are  presently  living  in  that  area  will  have  to 
somehow  find  the  means  of  raising  their  incomes — or  they  will  have  to  move  to  allow 
people  ttio  are  Already  making  more  money  to  move  in. 

The  Kaster  Plan  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  calls  for  distributing 
low-cost  housing  throughout  the  Bay  Area,    Given  the  link  between  housing  and  income, 
this  means  that  what  is  to  be  distributed  throioghout  the  region  is  low-income 
people.    Given  this,  the  fact  that  the  RAP  program  does  not  contain  more  safegu»rds 

'to  insure  that  rehabilitation  will  benefit  the  people  presently  living  here  is 
really  not  very  suprising. 

Widespread  dislocation  of  low-income  people  from  a  RAP  area  would  seem 

Ho  be  an  integral  part  of  the  RAP  program  (which  is  not  to  say  its  purpose),  . 
^Jany  of  the  people  who  presently  live  in  the  Haight  Ashbury  do  so  because  of  its 
unique  diversity.    There  is  a  degree  of  age,  racial,  economic,  and  cultural  integration 
here  that  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Bay  Area,    Hie  dislocations  which  will 

^result  from  RAP  will  mean  a  much  more  homogeneous  neighborhood.    The  sense  of 
CO mmxuiity, which  is  currently  building  on  the  Haight*s  owii  sense  of  itself  as  a 
miiquely  desirable  place  to  live,  will  be  lost. 

What  is  needed  in  this  city  are  not  programs  to  remove  people  with  .  . 
low  incomes  from  their  homes  and  from  the  city,  but  rather  a  more  comprehensive  set 
of  prch-r-Muj  that  will  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  who  now  live  here. 
This  ii.h-aiis  city-funded  housing  programs  which  will  assist  people  to  purchase  homes 
who;  ;^  :.hyy  are  presently  living}  and  it  means  focussing  city  energy  on  the  main  reason 
that  pyople  have  low  incomes,  that  is,  the  serious  lack  of  decent  jobs.  Rehabilitation 
programs  that  really  benefit  the  peo  pie  who  now  live  here  will  work  only  if  they  are 
part  of  a  broader  program  with  a  much  wider  focus. 
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The  Impact  of  RAP  on  the  Neighborhood    •  • '•   '■   - 

The  above  discussion  has  focused  on  the  effects  of  RAP  on  the  "Upper  Ashbury" 
portion  of  our  neighborhood.    Yet,  the  "Upper  Ashbury"  RAP  area  is  but  a  part  of 
our  entire  neighborhood.    What  RAP's  effect  v/ill  be  on  the  rest  of  the.  community 
is  a  question  which  must  be  considered  if  V7e,  as  a  community,  are  not  to  be  divided 
and  played  off  against  each  other.    Moreover,  the  question  of  RAP's  impact  on  our 
^ntire  community  is  important  to  consider  because  the  Planning  Department  has 
officially  declared  its  intent  to  include  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  Haight -Ashbury 
, (from  Waller  Street  north  to  Fulton  Street)  in  a  future.  RAP  area  "at  the  earliest 
opportunity". 

^  ■     Viewing  RAP  from  a  total  community  perspective  reveals  the  program's  "major  flaw 
(or  attraction  for  City  officials)  which  is  its  tendency  to  displace  low  and 
moderate  income  tenants  and  resident  owners.    Some  80%  of  all  tenants  in  our  neigh- 
borhood live  in  buildings  owned  by  absentee  owners.    These  owners  only,  concern  is 
maximizing  their  return  on  their  investment.    This  means,  simply,  that  there  is  an 
in-built  pressure  to  increase  the  rents  of  80%  of  the  neighborhood's  population,  a 
pressure  in  no  way  counterbalanced  by  any  rent  stabilization  program  of  the  City 
or  any  provision  in  PvAP.  This  systemic  "push"  to  higher  and  higher  rents  benefits 
only  the  few  non-resident  owners  at  the  direct  expense  of  the  many  resident  tenants. 
RAP  strengthens  and  accelerates  tb^t  "push",  thus  dividing  the  community  and 
increasing  social  pressure  and  anomosity,     RAP,  in  short,  splits  the  community.  ,i 

This  fact  demonstrates  the  great  harm  of  EAP.    However,  this  fact  also  motivates 
neighborhood  initiated  plans  for  , improving  our  community. 

As  far  back  as  1968,  the  Haight -Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council,  the  most  progressiv 
and  activist  of  the  traditional  neighborhood  organizations  in  the  l^ight,  articulated 
its  housing  policy  as  being  one  which  supported  only  those  housing  programs  which 
would , improve  the  housing  stock  for  the  existing  residents.    This  was  the  main 

concern  in  1972  when  the  people  of  the  Haight  over  2,000  of  thera  actively 

supported  the  dox^nsoning  of  48  blocks  of  our  community. 

'  I'.     ■  .    ;  ■• 

Most  recently,  in  August  of  1973,  the  City  Planning  Commission  accepted  a 
Planning  Department  plan  for  the  neighborhood  which  stated,  in  part: 

■   "The  major  housing  objective  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  is  to  improve  and 
maintain  the  existing  housing  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  community  •  • 

residents ...  Improvement  costs  will  be  substantial  in  some  buildings  •* 
and  financial  assistance  may  be  needed  for  both  ovmers  and  tenants." 
(Emphasis  added;  Hai.c;ht-Ashbury  Final  Report,  page  3) 

P^AP  does  not  meet  this  objective,  accepted  by  the  City  itself.     It  fails  to 
meet  neighborhood  needs  because  it  onlj'  deals  with  the  problems  of  one  segment  of 
our  community,  and  a  small  minority  at  that. 

What  is  needed  in  place  of  RAP  is  a  total  program  of  assistance  to  both  ovmers 
and  tenants,  property  tax  reform,  a  total  turnaround  of  the  racist  and  discriminatory 
practices  of  banks,  savings  and  loans  and  insurance  companies,  an  affirmative  action 
employment  program  involving  the  hospitals  in  the  neighborhood  (they  jointly  employ 
over  9,000  people,  less  than  h  of  whom  are  from  the  Haight)  so  that  they  are  re- 
qiiired  to  employ  Haight  residents,  a  well-financed  homeovmership  program  so  that 
' housing  costs  are  reduced  and  the  number  of  ovmer  residants  in  our  community 
increases,  and  finally,  a  commitment  from  the  City  that  it  will  provide  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  the  same  services  health,  cultural,  educational  that  it  provides  the 

Richmond  and  the  Sunset  neighborhoods. 
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In  short,  RAP  alone  does  not  solve  our  total  neighborhood-wide  housing  problems; 
it  will  only  Increase  them 

Community  efforts  are  being  made  by  resident  owners  and  tenants  to  develop  a 
home  ownership  program.    Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  deal  with  the  total  mix  of 
our  housing  needs  in  a  neighborhood-wide  context.    That  conter.t  requires  joint 
community  action  within  our  neighborhood  and  joint  action  with  other  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  city  to  force  the  city  to  place  housing  at  the  top — Instead  of  the 
bottom—of  the  city's  budget. 

RAP  is  the  tired  old  trick  of  playing  one  element  of  the  people  off  against 
the  other.    It  induces  a  preoccupation  with  small  segments  of  the  total  problem.  It 
is  woefully  underfunded  and  puts  housing  problems  in  the  realm  of  "police  problems" 
(inspections,  court  cases,  etc.)  instead  of  treating  housing  as  one  aspect  of  a 
wider  problem. 

The  people  of  the  Ilaight  Ashbury,  united  with  other  neighborhoods  of  similar 
needs  and  problems,  can  solve  their  housing  needs. 


THERE  ARE  TLID^GS  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  OPPOSE  TIIIS  PROGRAM 

As  this  is  being  v/ritten,  the  area  designation  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  still  several  xjeelcs  away.    Shov7ing  the  Board  that  neighborhood 
residents  do  not  v.^ant  this  progran  is  the  only  vay  to  stop  RAP  from  coming  into 
the  Ilaight  Ashbury.    Pass  this  leaflet  around  to  inform  your  neighbors,  and 
CaiE  TOGETHER; 

1.  Hold  meetings  on  your  block 

2.  Write  letters  and  phone  the  Board  members  who 
will  Le  deciding  on  area  designation: 

Al  Welder  558-2254 
John  Barbagelata  558-2145 
Dorothy  von  Beroldlngen  558-2497 
Peter  Tamaras  558-2943 
Ron  Pelosi  550-2407 
John  Holinari  558-2164 
Robert  Gonzales  558-2867 
mail  letters  to:  City  Hall,  Ban  Francisco 
and  send  copies  to:    Clerk,  Board  of  Supervisors 

City  Hall,  San  Francisco 
asking  him  to  make  copies  for  all  Supervisors 
3.    Write  to:    Mayor  Joseph  Alioto 

City  Hall,  San  Francisco 
4»    Attend  community  meetings  on  l^JP 
5.    Attend  and  speak  at  the  area  designation  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


.1 


